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TT Times declared on Monday that opposition 
to the Home Rule Bill was no longer practical 
politics. The scene in the House on Thursday 
may perhaps best be explained as a last desperate 
attempt on the part of certain ardent spirits of the 
Unionist Party to prove the Times in the wrong. If 
so, the end was certainly worthier than the means. It 
is only fair, however, to note that the demonstration 
was not, apparently, pre-arranged ; it actually took place 
when an Opposition leader was attempting to address 
the House. It seems, indeed, to have been a spon- 

taneous and by no means altogether wanton outburst of 

anger at the refusal of the Prime Minister to give the 

House any information as to the contents of the Amend- 

ing Bill to be introduced in the Lords. Mr. Asquith’s 

attitude, however correct, was certainly very irritating, 
in view of the fact that the very last debate on the 

Home Rule Bill in the lower House was about to begin. 

It is said that the same tactics are to be pursued on 

Monday, but we doubt this. The Opposition leaders 

know well enough that from the point of view of its 

effect on the country a policy of noisy obstruction 
adopted in cold blood is worth a good deal less than 
nothing. All the same, we think “Mr. Asquith might 
with advantage be a little more communicative next 
week, if only to deprive his opponents of an excuse for 
disorder. 

* * * 


_ Austria and Italy have decided to intervene in 
Northern Albania. Acting through their nominee and 


representatives at Durazzo, they have seized Essad 
Pasha and deported him to Italy. At the moment of 
writing their soldiers and sailors have occupied Durazzo 
and are guarding Prince William against his own sub- 
jects. The removal of a chieftain with the antecedents 
of Essad Pasha is in itself a score for civilisation and 
public decency. But it does not follow that Essad, in 
this particular matter, has deserved his fate or that his 
removal will lead to tranquility in his country. He has 
been expelled because he has shown signs of organising 
a Mussulman movement of resistance to Austria and 
Italy. The stories that he was plotting to seize the 
Mpret should be received with caution, as he had nothing 
to gain and everything to lose by such a step. His dis- 
appearance may conciliate the Roman Catholic clans on 
the North Albanian borderland, but it is likely to vio- 
lently incense a strong Mussulman element. It must be 
remembered that the Moslems comprise at least three- 
fourths of the Albanian population, or even more if 
Epirus be treated as a separate entity. The removal of 
Essad may have one good effect, inasmuch as it may 
hasten the conclusion of terms with the Greek Epirotes ; 
but, apart from that probability, the outlook in Albania 
is as uneasy as it well could be. The Mpret’s recent 
attempts to enrol the Militia and levy a tax on his unruly 
subjects have brought about an armed revolt, and as he 
must have supplies of money it is not easy to see 
what he will do. 


* * * 


On Wednesday the conference between representa- 
tives of the United States and Mexico, and of the mediat- 
ing States, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, met at Niagara 
on Canadian soil under the presidency of the Brazilian 
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Ambassador. Unfortunately, the Mexican rebels were 
not represented ; and as, since the capture of Tampico, 
their armies have been advancing everywhere as rapidly 
as the huge Mexican distances permit, it is useless to 
expect the peaceful acceptance of any settlement to 
which they are not parties. The mediators are still 
trying to bring them in; but every victory that they 
gain must render them less amenable. They continue 
to slaughter their prisoners ; and prominent Huertists 
are leaving the capital, despairing of their President’s 
chances and fearful of the wrath to come. The Huertist 
collapse seems mainly due to the American blockade, 
which has stopped all their military supplies. Tampico 
fell because the Huertist gunboats, which held the river, 
ran out of ammunition. 


* * * 


The Welsh Disestablishment Bill, which was given its 
Third Reading on Tuesday, is the first Bill to pass 
finally out of the hands of the Commons on its journey 
into law under the Parliament Act. One could wish 
that the first use made of that Act had been a wiser and 
a more liberal-spirited one. When in due course the 
King’s signature is appended to the Bill, the Cabinet 
will be able to congratulate itself on having succeeded, 
in face of all the powerful opposition of peers and pre- 
lates, in disendowing the Anglican Church in Wales ; 
but we do not imagine that many of its members will 
really feel very proud of the achievement. Lawyers 
may maintain that the Church, having no legal{corporate 
existence apart from the State, cannot be said to own 
property at all. Mr. Lloyd George may argue, as he did 
in the final debate, that since the Church’s title to the 
endowments which it has enjoyed is a Parliamentary one, 
Parliament is fully entitled to deal with those endowments 
at its discretion. The fact remains that in depriving the 
Church of the comparatively paltry sum that was at 
stake—it could have been found in this year’s Budget 
almost without the Chancellor himself noticing it—the 
Government has pandered meanly to that least admir- 
able of all popular sentiments, sectarian jealousy ; and 
has burdened itself wantonly with the bitter resentment 
of a large section of the nation. That may be party 
government ; it certainly is not statesmanship. 


+ * ok 


There were scenes of the wildest confusion at the top 
of Constitution Hill on Thursday afternoon, when Mrs. 
Pankhurst led a procession of women, some of them 
armed with clubs and truncheons, to present a petition 
to the King. Over seventy arrests were made and it is 
to be feared that many both of the women and of the 
police sustained more or less serious injuries. The 
fight was, of course, foreseen by the women. The right 
to petition the King cannot be held to include a right 
in any persons, whatever their grievances, to advance in 
procession upon his palace and force themselves upon 
his presence at a time chosen by themselves; and in 
any case the petitioners knew that their march would be 
forcibly resisted. We fully recognise, of course, the value 
placed by the militants upon the advertisement 
which such enterprises give to the cause they have so 
deeply at heart ; but we cannot help thinking that there 
must have been many, even amongst the most faithful 


——— 


of Mrs. Pankhurst’s admirers, who, as they watched 
men and women fiercely striking at one another on 
Thursday afternoon and pictured the scenes to ollo 
in police courts and cells, asked themselves, Cantherew 
be any advertisement worth this price ? 


* * * 


In writing to support the mining magnate against 
the collier in the N.E. Derbyshire election Mr. Lloyd 
George took occasion to lecture the Labour Party 
upon its perverse determination to maintain its inde- 
pendence of Liberalism. “ Sectarian intolerance” was 
his happy phrase. If Mr. Lloyd George’s object 
were to convert the tender plant of Labour independence 
in Derbyshire into a sturdy tree he could hardly have 
done more. The net result of his intervention was that 
every supporter of the Labour Party, not only in the 
constituency but in the country, breathed an added 
sigh of relief when he read that the Liberal candidate 
had been ousted by the Unionist. Is that the feeling 
Mr. Lloyd George wished to produce? The Labour 
Party had not, to say the least, a strong candidate, 
yet he polled something like a thousand votes more 
than even his own supporters anticipated. This result 
is only another indication of the rapid strides which 
the Labour Party is undoubtedly making and of its 
increasing hold upon the working-class electorate. 
The Derbyshire Miners’ Association has hitherto been 
a stronghold of Liberalism: it is safe to predict that 
it will never be so again, and that the movement created 
by the efforts of Sir A. B. Markham and Mr. Lloyd 
George will go on until there is not a mining seat in 
that county or in the Midlands that is held by a Liberal. 


ok * * 


Mr. J. H. Thomas announced at a meeting of railway- 
men on Sunday that the Executive of the Union had 
decided to put forward as the principal items in their 
list of demands : (1) complete recognition of the Union ; 
(2) a forty-eight hour week ; (3) a general advance of 
five shillings a week for all grades ; (4) a guaranteed day 
and a guaranteed week of work, independent of Sunday 
duty. The deliberate exclusion of any demand for an 
all-round minimum wage seems very unfortunate from 
the point of view of the effective presentation of the 
railwaymen’s case. No doubt the higher grades of 
railwaymen have their grievances, including inadequate 
remuneration in a large number of cases; and these 
grievances will have to be considered in any general settle- 
ment. But the consideration which is of outstanding 
importance from the point of view of the whole com- 
munity, as well as of the railwaymen themselves, is the 
recognition of the principle that every man employed 
on the railways of the country shall be guaranteed at least 
a tolerable living wage. A demand for five shillings all 
round will at once be countered by statements as to the 
alleged unreasonableness of its application in individual 
cases, and such statements will certainly militate 
against the chances of the worst paid men obtaining 
their due. The railwaymen should take warning from 
the history of the Leeds Municipal strike, where nothing 
prejudiced the case of the men more than the crude 
demand for “‘ two bob all round.” We do not believe 
that the well-paid engine driver needs to be bribed into 
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 pporting the sweated goods porter’s demand for a 
living wage any more than did the well-paid miner to 
support the minimum wage programme, which was the 
objective of the great coal strike of 1912. 


* * * 


Mrs. Humphry Ward has made what is certainly an 
interesting contribution to the Women’s Suffrage contro- 
versy by her suggestion that in the event of “ Federal- 
ism ” being adopted for the whole of the United Kingdom 
a “settlement by consent” of the suffrage question 
might be reached on the basis of women having the 
franchise in respect of all subordinate Parliaments, but 
not in respect of the Imperial Parliament. Mrs. Ward 
lavs it down, however, as a condition of such a settle- 
ment that “the main body of Suffragists’’ should 
“ renounce the Imperial claim ”’ ; but since she has indi- 
cated that, in her view, it is desirable “‘ that women should 
have equal rights” with men over the whole social and 
domestic sphere of delegated power covered by the local 
assemblies of the future,”’ it is difficult to see what she 
is offering to the Suffragists in return for the renuncia- 
tion she demands——unless we are to understand that 
failing such renunciation she is prepared to work against 
her own declared views. In any case, however, “ settle- 
ment by consent’’ seems to us hardly more than a 
meaningless catchword in such a connection. A settle- 
ment by consent of the Irish problem is possible, because 
the leaders on either side have it in their power to agree 
to a settlement which once made it would be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to alter. But the conditions 
of the franchise can and will inevitably be altered from 
Parliament to Parliament until a system of universal 
adult suffrage is achieved. Short of that there cannot 
be any “ settlement,’’ by consent or otherwise. Even 
if Mrs. Ward and Mrs. Fawcett and their immediate 
followers were to come to an agreement to be embodied 
in the most solemn of treaties, nobody else would be 
either morally or practically bound by it. 


* * ok 


The locked-out London building trade operatives are 
again voting on proposals for a settlement of the dispute, 
which are offered by the Master Builders. The right of 
ticket inspection is now conceded provided that it does 
not take place within working hours and is conducted by 
a workman actually engaged on the job. The men are 
asked to agree to work with non-unionists, but are given 
the right to appeal to the Conciliation Board “ in the 
case of an operative who can be shown to have made 
himself specially objectionable to his fellow-workmen.” 
The sectional strikes of last year against non-unionists 
were said to be due to the offensive behaviour of certain 
non-unionists ; it seems that the proposed clause pro- 
vides for a reasonable treatment of this difficulty. Any 
discussion of the “ document ” which was the original 
cause of the lock-out is now wholly irrelevant, since it is 
replaced (as in the draft settlement formerly proposed 
by the National Conciliation Board) by a simple under- 
taking on the part of the Unions to require their members 
to observe the working rules. The whole of the proposed 
conciliation arrangements are made terminable at six 
months’ notice. It is true that the masters are not making 
any concessions on the question of a single code of working 





rules or the recognition of the Building Industries 
Federation, as opposed to the separate unions. But it 
is difficult to see what advantages the men can gain 
from prolonging the dispute, compared with the oppor- 
tunities which the sentiments aroused by the struggle 
will have given them for consolidating their organisation 
after a renewal of work. 


* * * 


We welcome a much-needed administrative reform at 
the Local Government Board. The Board's officers are 
beginning systematically to inspect the Guardians’ pro- 
vision for the “outdoor” poor. For more than a 
quarter of a century Whitehall has practically refused to 
recognise that there was such a thing as Outdoor Relief. 
Though two-thirds of all the “ legal poor” are, in fact, 
so maintained (costing four millions a year), there are 
(apart from prohibitions) literally no regulations for the 
Guardians’ guidance in the cases in which it is allowed ; 
and the L.G.B. Inspectors have never sought to know 
what was happening to the half a million or more un- 
fortunate men, women and children whom the nation 
has thus been maintaining. The Poor Law Commis- 
sioners insisted, in 1907-8, on making their own inspec- 
tions, which revealed in some cities the most appalling 
evils, especially as regards the children. Now, some- 
what tardily, the L.G.B. is opening its closed eye. At 
Norwich a lady inspector has just visited 70 per cent. of 
all the widows with children, for whose maintenance the 
Guardians are responsible. In 10 per cent. of the cases 
there was serious overcrowding, adults and adolescents 
of different sexes sometimes sharing the same rooms, and 
even, occasionally, the same beds. Many of the 300 
children seen were suffering from untreated ailments. 
The amount of relief was reported, with official com- 
placency, to be on a generous scale, but there were dis- 
covered not a few cases of real inadequacy, and the Guar- 
dians were privately induced straightaway to appoint a 
second woman relieving officer, specially to supervise the 
Out-relief children. Will not Mr. Roberts, as one of the 
Members for Norwich, ask that this illuminating Report 
should be presented to Parliament ? 


* * * 


Miss Margaret McMillan has for a long time been 
urging with great enthusiasm the value of camp schools. 
In Bradford, the town where she did so much educa- 
tional work, the Education Committee has now decided 
to make the experiment, subject, of course, to the 
approval of the Council. The accommodation is to con- 
sist of six tents, each capable of seating forty children, 
with a large marquee in addition to serve as a common 
dining-room for the whole school. In the first instance 
the tents are to be hired. The cost of wooden floors, 
furniture consisting of tables and chairs, and the neces- 
sary conveniences is estimated at £215. The suggestion 
is that the neighbouring schools should transfer the 
whole of their scholars in turn for a stay of a week. 
Dinner is to be provided at a cost of a penny per head 
(except for children entitled to free meals), and the 
Education Committee propose to pay tram fares where 


necessary. Considering the trivial cost of the camp 


school and its obvious possibilities, it is to be hoped that 
other Education Authorities will follow the lead of 
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- Bradford and provide camp school accommodation for 
every child for at least a month during each summer term. 
* * * 


We congratulate the Labour Party on having secured 
an enquiry into the whole question of workmen’s com- 
pensation. Mr. Ellis Griffith announced on Wednesday 
that the Government proposed not only to enquire 
into the working of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
but also to take into account its relationship with 
National Insurance. “Instead of insurance for one 
class of risk being made with a private company, and 
for another class under the Insurance Act, the employer 
should insure to protect himself once and for all against 
all illness or disability of his workers.” Mr. Ellis 
Griffith, of course, assumed that some system of insu- 
rance by employers (whether through private companies 
or through the State) must be the basis of a national 
system of provision for disabled workers. But that 
is not an assumption that should be allowed to pass. 
It is primarily the business not of the employer but of 
the community to bear the burden of maintaining 
those who are disabled by sickness or accident, except 
where the employer has incurred a special responsibility 
by negligence or by requiring the performance of 
dangerous tasks. Direct payments by employers ought 
rightly, therefore, to be only an incidental part of any 
complete scheme, not its foundation. If the Govern- 
ment really contemplate taking workmen’s compen- 
sation out of the hands of the insurance companies— 
whose interest it is to restrict compensation by every 
trick available within the limits of the law—and estab- 
lishing a system of State accident insurance on German 
lines, that, no doubt, means the remedying of much 
present injustice. But we hope the Labour Party will 
regard the promised enquiry as an opportunity for 
insisting upon the recognition of full and direct State 
responsibility in the matter. 

* * * 

We are getting on towards the motorist’s millennium ! 
Last Wednesday the Times called upon the London 
Traffic Board, which it wants to see established, or upon 
any other authority, to prohibit (after “ a few months’ ”’ 
notice) any use of bicycles within the four-mile radius 
from Charing Cross; and (after “a few years’ ’’ notice) 
any use of horse-drawn vehicles. The reason given, of 
course, is the danger caused to pedestrians, bicycles 
being directly or indirectly responsible, it is alleged, for 
25 per cent. of the street accidents. For the abolition of 
the horse from the London streets, at all events during the 
daytime, there is undoubtedly a strong case, but the 
bicycle is another matter altogether. After all there are 
hundreds of thousands of bicycle users resident within 
the fifty square miles (including most of Clapham and 
Dulwich on the south side and Highbury and Hamp- 
stead on the north) in which the Times proposes that 
they should forthwith be prohibited. All these people 
would have presumably either to “garage’’ their 
machines outside the radius or, if that were beyond their 
means, to give up bicycling altogether. A “ Traffic 
Board” that seriously put forward such a proposal 
would not have a very long life; and, as to getting it 
carried out, Parliament itself would hardly be strong 
enough. 


—— 


LIBERALISM AND THE POLICY OF 
THE MINIMUM WAGE 


HE by-election in North-East Derbyshire yi] 
be remembered for many reasons. Certainly 
not the least notable incident of the contest 
was the apparently spontaneous declaration of Mr. 
Houfton, the Liberal candidate, that he would support 
the insertion in an Act of Parliament of a minimum 
wage of thirty shillings for all adult railwaymen, My. 
Houfton’s announcement possibly stimulated amongst 
many of the Derbyshire electors reflection on the value 
of election promises, on the educational effects of three- 
cornered contests, and on the need for a Labour Party 
to keep the Liberals up to the mark in the House of 
Commons ; and such reflections are, no doubt, justified, 
But we prefer for the moment to concentrate attention 
upon the fact that a Liberal capitalist, thrust forward 
as a candidate owing to the influence of another Liberal 
mine-owner, who is one of the best-known industrial 
magnates in the country, has, from whatever motive, 
thought fit to adopt—some people might say, to purloin— 
the most advanced item in the practical programme of 
the Labour Party, and that at a time when the tradi- 
tional main features of the Liberal programme, Home 
Rule, Disestablishment, and Anti-militarism are all 
forcing themselves as urgent and practical issues upon 
the attention of the public. But the stress of circum- 
stances taught Mr. Houfton how to interpret popular 
political aspiration a good deal better than his own 
leaders. He has no doubt observed that “ minimum 
wage ” is very much in the air; that the Trade Boards 
Act and the Miners’ Minimum Wage Act have been 
criticised only for their omissions and weaknesses; 
that the principle of the agricultural minimum wage has 
been in effect endorsed in every political quarter; and that 
the sympathy of the public has been on the side of the 
strikers in every dispute where the establishment of a 
minimum wage has been the issue at stake. 

What is the Government doing to meet this aspira- 
tion for the realisation of a national minimum standard 
of civilised life which is forcing itself upon the political 
arena at so many points in spite of the politicians? 
We naturally examine in the first place whether its 
treatment of its own employees conforms to the prin- 
ciples which are now being laid down by itself for the 
regulation of private industry. In the next place we 
shall naturally expect to find that it is using its influence 
upon all statutory public authorities, and also upon the 
contractors for public work, of whom it is the paymaster, 
to secure the effective enforcement of tolerable minimum 
standards of employment. And, finally, we shall en- 
deavour to discover at least some attempt to lead, rather 
than to be forced by public opinion, in the direction 
of securing the establishment throughout private 
industry of the moral minimum. 

It is now a great many years since the London County 
Council first established its minimum wage of twenty- 
four shillings a week, whilst three London Borough 
Councils have decided that none of their employees 
should receive less than thirty shillings a week. The 
Government itself is now compelling private employers 
in every part of Great Britain under threats of prosecu- 
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tion to pay twenty-six shillings a week to adult men 
employed in a number of occupations scheduled under the 
Trade Boards Act. Yet it was only after prolonged 
agitation that the Government consented a year ago 
to establish in its own dockyards a minimum of twenty- 
three shillings ; and a few days ago it was found necessary 
to raise the wages of twenty-five thousand men in order 
to establish a minimum of twenty-three shillings in the 
Post Office. It would be easy to elaborate cases of even 
worse underpayment than this in the Government 
service. Scarcely a week passes without an unnoticed 
question in the House of Commons or an obscure para- 
graph in a newspaper bringing such instances to light. 

The case is no better in connection with employment 
outside the Government service which is paid for out of 
public funds, The Fair Wages Resolution of the House 
of Commons was passed as long ago as 1891. There is 
no doubt that the inclusion of Fair Wages Clauses 
in contracts can be made an important lever for raising 
the standard of industrial conditions, if the device is 
carried out thoroughly and intelligently. In particular 
experience has shown that in badly organised occupa- 
tions, where no standard of fair conditions in fact exists, 
it is necessary to insert into the contract a schedule of 
minimum rates, if the intention of avoiding the use of 
public money for sweating the workers is in fact to be 
realised. Yet we do not find that the Government 
initiates any such policy in order to carry out the spirit 
of the House of Commons resolution. A particularly 
gross case of ill-treatment of the servants of Government 
contractors has arisen in connection with the scale- 
payment in sub-Post Offices. The Women’s Industrial 
Council conducted an investigation some time ago into 
the conditions of work of the girls who are employed to 
assist in these offices. It discovered case after case 
where girls after three or four years’ service in handling 
large sums of money received wages amounting to no 
more than six or eight shillings, or were compelled to 
work for hours approaching seventy a week, often with 
inadequate mealtimes. A deputation was organised 
to wait upon the Postmaster-General to discuss the 
subject last year. A few days ago the Council received 
a reply enclosing an official circular addressed to 
Post Office district controlling officers in which it was 
stated that “It is, of course, impracticable to lay 
down and enforce definite regulations as to the hours of 
attendance, wages, etc., of these assistants, seeing that 
they are the servants of the Sub-Postmaster, are 
engaged, paid, and dismissed by him, and are frequently 
not employed wholly on Post Office work.” We can 
only ask, Why is it impracticable ? 

Take, again, the case of the local authorities. On the 
whole, the large municipalities throughout the country, 
though their employees have many legitimate griev- 
ances, have been compelled by electoral pressure to adopt 
standards of remuneration which are frequently higher 
than those set by the Government itself. But in small 
towns there are large numbers of cases of the employ- 
ment of labourers at fourpence half-penny an hour, or 
& pound a week or even less. Wages of roadmen and 
other labourers in country districts tend to be dragged 
down to the standard of pay of the farm labourer. Now 
the Government is proposing to give additional grants- 





in-aid to the local authorities to the extent of nine 
millions. But it did not apparently occur to a single 
one of Mr. Lloyd George’s colleagues to come to the 
aid of the sweated roadman or sanitary labourer or 
school cleaner by a simple remedy. It would only have 
needed a stroke of the pen to have laid down the principle 
that no increase in grants would be received by any 
local authority unless a certificate were forthcoming 
each year to the effect that no single worker was employed 
below the rates set out in a schedule to be approved by 
Parliament. 

Finally, we come to the question of the policy of the 
Government in carrying into effect the minimum wage 
policy in the sphere of private industry which is beyond 
its direct influence. It is five years since the Trade 
Boards Act was placed on the statute-book—half the 
period of the industrial life of millions of working 
women. We do not wish to belittle the Government's 
achievements under that Act. But there is no excuse 
now for not pushing forward the scheduling of new in- 
dustries with greater rapidity. The case of the railway- 
men, which called forth Mr. Houfton’s pronouncement 
on the minimum-wage principle, still awaits attention. 
The sands are running out of that glass; and if such a 
thing as a second and even more complete railway 
stoppage occurs in November it will be owing to the 
failure of the Government to compel the railway 
directors to pay the railwaymen wages on which they 
and their families can live. The agricultural labourer 
has been a picturesque emblem on many an election 
banner. But the Liberals cannot continue indefinitely to 
use his wrongs as a campaign battle-cry. When is the 
Government going to table the Bill which will enable 
him to obtain enough to eat for himself and his 
children ? Its promises are not ungenerous, but in its 
performance there has been nothing to silence the 
scoffer who denies all credence to the professions of a 
Liberal Government. 

The development of the legal minimum wage question 
in British politics is almost unique. The idea was 
born in Australia twenty years ago. Sir Charles 
Dilke’s Wages Boards Bill attracted little notice in 
1900; but with variations in form it found its way on 
to the statute book as an experimental piece of legislation 
in 1909 practically without opposition. The miners took 
by force in 1912 what had been granted as an exceptional 
piece of protection for the most defenceless workers 
three years before. Now, without the aid of the Govern- 
ment or the Liberal Party, the idea of the minimum wage 
as the right of every worker has found its way into the 
national consciousness throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. There is perhaps no other instance 
to be found in English Parliamentary history of a great 
reform having forced its way to the forefront of practical 
politics so rapidly and so spontaneously. The task 
of propaganda has been done. It only remains for 
a Liberal Government first to treat its own servants 
at least as well as it already compels some private 
employers to treat theirs, and, secondly, by pushing 
forward the application of the principle of the legal 
minimum wage in every branch of industry, transport, 
and agriculture, to reap the legislative harvest which 
others have prepared for it. 
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RACE EXPULSION IN THE 


BALKANS 


T is reckoned that during the last eighteen months 
I some 380,000 refugees have passed through the 
port of Salonika. These figures stand for a part, 
not the whole, of a remarkable racial movement now 
going on in the Near East. On the one hand, they 
represent a Mohamedan withdrawal from lands which 
have fallen under Christian rule; on the other, an 
enforced migration of Christians driven out of Moslem 
lands. In the former there is nothing new. It began 
after the Greek Revolution, or even earlier. It repre- 
sents the refusal of Moslems to live under a Giaour 
domination ; that is to say, under human creatures whom 
good Turks were taught to regard as slaves and dogs. 
Usually it has not been the direct result of persecution 
or strong pressure. As the crescent and star have 
retreated the Moslems have followed them. It is not, 
for instance, pretended that the Austrians have worried 
their Mohamedan subjects in Bosnia. They have not. 
But Mohamedans have left Bosnia in large numbers, and 
the emigration has swelled of recent years. Nobody 
alleges that the Thessalian Turks have been ill-treated 
since 1897 ; but they have mostly gone eastward. The 
Mussulman Cretans are not being harassed in any way ; 
but they are still leaving Crete, though slowly. As soon 
as it becomes clear that the Sultan’s power has hopelessly 
gone, Moslems tend to follow it over the border. 

In Macedonia and Thrace there has, however, been 
far more than this. There was in 1912 a great flight 
of terror-stricken Moslems before the Bulgarian armies 
and irregular bands. Many of these fugitives never 
returned. There was another flight of Christians from 
Thrace after the retreat of the Bulgarians from Chatalja, 
Rodosto, and Adrianople. In the second Balkan War 
Bulgars fled before Greeks, and Greek peasants from 
Bulgars. There was a smaller exodus of Albanians 
from North Macedonia, after the Servians had repelled 
the Albanian raids on their territory towards the end 
of 1913. These movements, and the unrest and distress 
going with them, were less noteworthy than what is 
going on now. War has been followed by peace, but 
migration continues. To the Moslem outflow eastward 
has succeeded a Christian reflux from Thrace and Asia 
Minor, on a scale and under circumstances which are 
rousing intense feeling. Speaking generally, it may be 
said that for many months past the Moslem emigration 
has been voluntary. Some exceptions in Old Servia and 
in Bulgarian territory merely prove the rule. In Greek 
Macedonia the Mussulmans have nothing to complain 
of at the hands of the Government, and admit as much. 
Their exodus has been a self-expatriation encouraged by 
the Young Turks at Constantinople who want to consoli- 
date Islam, and in particular to fill up Eastern Thrace 
with Mohamedans. Had this been all the operation 
would merely have been interesting. But the Young 
Turks decided at once to make room for the new-comers, 
and at the same time to purge their dominions of Giaours 
by driving out their Greek subjects wholesale. A small 
voluntary outflow of these was not fast enough or large 
enough forthem. Moreover, it was not all from Thrace 
where they especially wished to clear the ground. So 


their great Islamic societies set to work to speed things 
up in a manner nowise lacking in thoroughness, A 
general commercial boycott of Greeks was proclaimed, 
and in many towns applied. In Turkey this means 
that pickets armed with clubs are stationed outside 
Greek shops and offices and that those customers who 
will not yield to “ peaceful persuasion” are beaten 
and robbed. It means, also, that carriers and shop- 
keepers are threatened and plundered, and their business 
stopped. In the rural districts, notably in Thrace, 
whole Christian villages have been depopulated. Where 
threats have not been enough to frighten the peasants 
away they have been beaten and turned out of their 
houses and their household goods flung into the road, 
In many cases they have had formal notice given them 
to take themselves off within a certain number of days. 
When they have invoked the help of the Turkish autho- 
rities these have merely extorted money from them 
under pretence of protecting them, and then advised 
or commanded them to depart. There has been 
shooting and some murders, though not very many. 
In the result nearly 40,000 Greeks have, during the last 
three months, been hounded out of Turkey, and in 
most cases stripped of all that they could not carry 
away on their backs in a panic-stricken flight. Steamer 
after steamer loaded with these unhappy people is 
arriving at Salonika, packed with refugees standing 
together like sheep. The Greek authorities have to 
feed them, and will, ultimately, it is supposed, manage 
to settle them on Macedonian soil. In the meantime 
they are suffering, and are utterly ruined. Moreover, 
the process is still going on. The Ambassadors of the 
Triple Entente have protested in Constantinople, where 
the Turkish Ministers play the usual comedy, denying 
everything and promising anything. But the persecu- 
tion does not slacken. The fatal lesson which was 
taught the Young Turks when they were allowed to 
reoccupy Adrianople has borne fruit in various ways. 
This is one of them. They have learned to despise the 
remonstrances of the Triple Entente. They have 
learned that they may go as far as the Triple Alliance 
will let them go. And they believe that the Triple 
Alliance will let them go very far. 

It may be said that inasmuch as Macedonia and Thrace 
have been partitioned it may not be such a bad thing 
that the races hitherto inhabiting these provinces in such 
picturesque and mingled confusion should sort them- 
selves out. Indeed, as far as Macedonia is concerned 
the ultimate result may not be utterly bad, cruel as the 
process has been. Henceforth the Servian and Bul- 
garian portions there will be nearly all Slav-speaking, 
while the Southern division will be closely filled with 
Greeks. But within the borders of Thrace no local ex- 
change on a large scale is possible. The Christians of 
Eastern Thrace are nearly all Greeks where they are not 
Armenians, and Western Thrace is owned not by Greece, 
but by Bulgaria, where Greeks cannot take refuge. 
Mcreover, the policy of the Young Turks seems at the 
moment to aim at expulsion on a much grander scale 
than merely turning out thirty or forty thousand 
peasants and traders from Thrace. They are actively 
molesting the very large Greek element in Asia Minor. 
They appear to be aiming at ridding the Ottoman 
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Empire of its Greek subjects altogether. It is difficult 
to believe that they really mean this, though they are 
acting as though they did. It is still more difficult to 
imagine that they will succeed. The Greeks under 
Turkish rule number millions, are tenacious, and not 
unused to oppression. It will take a great deal to turn 
them out. It is probable that Russia and France will 
be able tosave them. Their danger, of course, lies in the 
Anti-Christian policy of the Triple Alliance. Russia’s 
Turkish policy has always been based on friendship to 
the Eastern Christians. The Czar, after all, is the head 
of the Greek Church, and cannot ignore the appeals 
of the (Ecumenical Patriarch. But Germany cares 
nothing for the Greek Church ; and the clericals—who 
are also the Imperialists—of Austria and Italy hate it. 
The Powers of the Triple Alliance would be better 
pleased if there were no Christians in Turkey. Their 
traders would then have no rivals, and their financial 
and commercial ambitions might be more easily gratified. 
They are probably extremely pleased at the sorting out 
of races going on round the AZgean. Cynical as their 
attitude is, there is nothing in it which will surprise 
anyone who has studied the part which the extraordinary 
force called European Diplomacy has played in making 
the history of the Near East. PLINTHOs, 


STATE AID TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


HERE are now very few towns in England 
without a public library, and once the Act is 
adopted—often the result of the tempting offer 
of a handsome building—the average ratepayer goes on 
in stolid indifference as to its work and means of exist- 
ence. It has usually been the case that when the sup- 
porters of the establishment of the library were enthu- 
siastically advocating the adoption of the Act, they 
relied to a very large extent upon the argument that only 
a penny in the £ could be levied for its maintenance in a 
year; and that this, together perhaps with the gift of a 
building costing anything from £5,000 to £20,000, bore 
down the opposition. A stranger visiting a town might 
ask a dozen ratepayers for information about the public 
library without eliciting much more than its location and 
a hazy surmise that the reading rooms were “ patron- 
ised’ by loafers and that nearly all the books issued 
were rubbishy novels, etc., ete. The enquirer might 
happen to meet a man who took a more intelligent 
interest in municipal affairs generally and education 
in particular, and might then obtain a truer picture; but 
the chances are he would not. This apathy and ignor- 
ance are largely due to the rate limitation. It is true 
that very many libraries owe their existence to the 
limitation, and it is also true that their work and de- 
velopment are greatly hampered by it. 

It may be taken for granted that quite 90 per cent. of 
the boys educated at our elementary schools must on 
leaving school work for a living. Their education is 
really just beginning when they leave school, and 
whether it is to the making of good and wise citizens or 
highly skilled workers, or both, the public library should 
be regarded as the next factor in their education, and 
should be so all through life. When the first Public Libraries 

ill was promoted sixty years ago it was expected that 
generous donors would come forward and fill the libraries 
with the necessary books, for no money could be spent 
on the purchase of books. This fond hope proving vain, 
the Act was amended, but by the operation of the penny 





limit we stand in this respect very much where we stood 
sixty years ago. It is not generally recognised that a 
library authority can only spend on books—the raison 
@ étre of a library—what remains after paying establish- 
ment charges, and in not a few cases committees have 
been obliged to let a year pass without buying books 
owing to some special expenditure. The case of the 
smaller towns is particularly hard. A library with a 
maximum income of, say, £400 a year has to meet prac- 
tically the same charges for officers, lighting, heating, 
etc., as does a library where the income is £500. By the 
most careful administration the amount at the disposal 
of the poorer authority for the purchase of books is 
totally inadequate, and the result is that the community 
does not get the full value of the penny rate. By volun- 
tarily taxing themselves to the extent of, say, an addi- 
tional }d. in the £, their library would be comparatively 
rich and its usefulness incalculably increased. But the 
Act does not allow the community to do this. They may 
buy a pleasure ground, have some more policemen, do 
almost anything with their money, but they must not 
exceed a rate of a penny in the £ for library purposes. 
To get away from this absurd position several progres- 
sive towns have obtained special rating powers under a 
local Act, and it is noteworthy that in no single case has 
this power been abused. It would not occur to anyone 
to suggest that a local authority should be compelled to 
go to the expense of promoting a special Bill in order 
that a trifle more should be spent on secondary or higher 
education, yet it is undeniable that the public library 
properly administered is carrying forward the education 
begun at the elementary school. The State expends a 
vast some of money every year teaching the millions of 
elementary school children to read; it seems only 
reasonable that it should provide those so instructed 
with the material which they are otherwise unable to 
obtain, but which is necessary for the continuance of 
their education. No one nowadays can close his eyes to 
the fact that industrial supremacy, depending as it 
does on the supply of skilled and highly trained artisans, 
belongs to the nation which gives most attention to 
higher education. 

Only those intimately acquainted with the working of 
a modern and progressive public library have any idea of 
the crippling effect the limited income has on the work 
accomplished. Various attempts have been made to 
extend the usefulness of libraries by lectures, school 
libraries, children’s departments, etc., but such work is 
impossible in most towns owing to the lack of means. 
A Bill is being promoted to alter the maximum rate from 
one penny to twopence; but although this would be 
an immense gain, it does not go far enough. The 
inequalities in rateable values must be taken into con- 
sideration. Battersea, for example, with a population 
of 167,793, has a rateable value of £1,020,603 ; the rate- 
able value of Hampstead, with just half the population, 
is practically the same. Therefore the library authority 
of Battersea must be severely handicapped in its work 
when compared with Hampstead. Then take the fol- 


lowing figures : 


Population Rateable Value 


Luton 49,978 £234,660 
Eastbourne 54,542 £448,721 
Stockport ... 119,862 £571,854 


It is obvious that Stockport and Luton cannot be ex- 
pected to do as much for their readers as Eastbourne. 
In one case the income is half that of Eastbourne ; in the 
other there is double the population to be served with 
the same income, and it may be assumed that the needs 
of Luton and Stockport people are, at any rate, not less 
than those of wealthier Eastbourne. 
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Then there are the rural districts, where the wage- 
earners are practically cut off from access to books. 
In some of these places the Parish Council has adopted 
the Public Libraries Acts, but for obvious reasons nothing 
further has been done. It is impossible for any rural 
district to have a library under present conditions. If, 
however, the County Councils were empowered to estab- 
lish county libraries, there is no reason why the rural 
ratepayer should not get more for his penny than does 
the urban ratepayer at present. Space does not admit 
of more than a brief suggestion as to what could be done 
for the rural districts. Costly buildings and a large 
number of librarians would be unnecessary. Each county 
town would need a large building, a sort of warehouse, 
as the distributing centre. And there the paid officials 
would be stationed. Each branch would be managed 
by a local committee, and in the purely rural districts 
at all events it would probably be possible to get an 
honorary librarian. It would obviously be unfair that 
towns already maintaining a library should have to con- 
tribute to the county rate, but the adjustment of that 
and other details would present no serious difficulties. 
The advantages of such a scheme are obvious, and it is 
unnecessary to enlarge upon them; but at a time when 
the needs of the rural worker are receiving so much atten- 
tion this is surely a matter which ought not to be over- 
looked. 

From the latest figures available, it is estimated that a 
little over £600,000 is spent each year on public libraries 
in the United Kingdom. By public libraries we mean 
libraries established under the Public Libraries Acts : 
libraries like that of the British Museum, the Guildhall 
Library, etc., are not, of course, included. Should a 
library authority recognise the necessity for increased 
expenditure in order that their institution should fulfil 
its mission, it should be possible for the Government, 
through the Board of Education, to grant an amount 
equal to the product of whatever additional rate (over a 
penny in the £) the local authority decides to levy. At 
Peterborough, for instance, the penny rate produces 
about £600. The library authority is, let us suppose, 
unable to purchase the technical books so badly needed, 
and local feeling is not quite ready to pay an additional 
farthing in the £. If, however, ratepayers knew that if 
they taxed themselves to the extent of £150 the Board 
of Education would grant another £150, their feeling 
would certainly be far more likely to be in favour of 
extension and efficiency. 

Uniformity is not necessarily a blessing, but it would 
be an incidental advantage of this proposal that if State 
aid were granted only on receipt of a favourable report, 
something would certainly be done to ensure a higher 
average standard of administration. As things are, 
Government inspection could hardly fail to result in a 
levelling up. Incompetent and untrained librarians 
would no longer be appointed, and the prospects and 
status of the librarian would be infinitely better. To- 
day he is too often regarded as a “ harmless drudge,” 
easily replaced by a pensioned policeman or a retired 
tallow-chandler. Too often a totally unsuitable candi- 
date, through local influence, is appointed to the position 
in competition with men of experience and education, 
some of them holding the Diploma of the Library Asso- 
ciation. With increased means many spheres of activity 
would be opened up to energetic administrators, and the 
library would then be able to co-operate with every local 
educational agency and so take its rightful place as the 
centre of the intellectual life of a community. 

2 2. &. 


THE LABOUR WAR IN 
COLORADO 


OT long ago a sarcastic New York evening paper 
N suggested that General Huerta “ might well 
prefer to sever relations with a Government 
under which it was possible for women and children to 
be mowed down by machine guns in a frenzy of civil 
war.” So far from being exaggerated, this reference to 
the methods employed for the suppression of the coal 
strike in Colorado indicates only one aspect of an almost 
unimaginable series of events, which, so far as the 
English Press is concerned, has been reflected only in 
irregular and fragmentary telegrams. 

The southern plains of Colorado, just eastward of the 
Rocky Mountains, are extraordinarily rich in coal. 
The mining towns and villages, populated by European 
operatives, mainly Italians and Slavs, are spread over 
a wide area and the mines are worked by three great 
companies, one of which, the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, is a Rockefeller-Gould concern. The present 
conflict has been going on for exactly eight months. 
It was on September 23rd last that the strike was called, 
after a referendum, by the United Mine Workers, and 
some 12,000 or 14,000 men (the number is variously 
stated) went out. They were immediately evicted from 
the company’s houses and were accommodated, with 
their families, in camps put up by the union. Strike 
pay was allowed, and with the approach of winter the 
union furnished a supply of clothes and food. Blackleg 
labour was drafted in by the mine-owners, and the pits 
were defended by armed mine-guards, many of whom 
were Japanese and Mexicans, hired and paid by the 
companies. During the first month of the strike the 
temper of the employers was exemplified by the intro- 
duction of machine guns, warlike operations being 
started without delay. The guns were turned on to the 
miners’ camp at Ludlow by gun-men imported from 
the West Virginia coalfields, where they had recently 
been engaged in similar enterprises. As the result of 
this initial outrage a number of women and children 
were killed, and matters grew steadily worse when the 
State Government ordered troops to the disturbed 
districts. At first, it would seem, these were welcomed 
by the strikers, who thought, not unnaturally, that 
Governor Ammons, as head of the State Executive, 
was concerned with the impartial restoration of order. 
But the troops took the side of the companies’ hirelings, 
and the strikers found themselves opposed by a triple 
armed force, composed of mine-guards, Baldwin's 
detectives, and the State militia. 

The intervention of the Governor was followed by 
wholesale arrests and convictions. There were constant 
skirmishes in various parts of the strike area, these 
encounters being reported as ordinary operations of 
war by the newspaper correspondents. The most 
remarkable fact, perhaps, was that the strikers, though 
armed and possessing a few machine guns, refrained, 
so far as the accounts in the New York and Chicago 
papers enable us to judge, from any organised aggressive 
action until provoked beyond measure. At Forbes, @ 


short distance from Trinidad, the chief town of the coal 
region, a tent colony of strikers and their families was 
destroyed in March, the occupants—men, women 
children—being driven out into a mountain snowstorm. 
At Walsenburg a fierce battle raged for three days. 
The strikers on this occasion were organised by 
newspaper correspondent, and apparently they achieved 
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a victory. Shortly afterwards another camp was 
destroyed at Ludlow, and at this same place, on 
April 20th, the State militia were guilty of a further 
outrage, which appears to have aroused the miners to 
a ferocity of revenge. The guns were turned on to a 
tent colony, which was subsequently burned to the 
ground, the troops making doubly sure by saturating 
the tents with coal-oil. In this case the strikers were 
entrenched in the neighbouring hills, while the women 
and children had been left in safety pits beneath the 
tents. Many of them were burned to death; others 
were shot when trying to escape. After this the strikers 
set out on the work of systematic destruction. They 
trapped some of the company officials and blacklegs in 
a blazing mine, and, moving in a body estimated at 
1,000 strong, destroyed eight mines in an eighteen-mile 
stretch of country. A condition of indescribable 
anarchy had been reached when, during Governor 
Ammons’s absence, Federal troops were ordered to the 
scene. They were cordially welcomed by the strikers 
as a protection against mine-guards and State militia, 
and the men’s leaders expressed themselves willing to 
surrender to Federal authority. A proclamation from 
Washington ordered the giving up of all arms to the 
United States officers—not by the strikers alone, but 
also by the mine-guards and every other section of the 
public in the State. 

It may be thought that a condition of affairs so nearly 
incredible could only have been brought about by a 
policy of terrorism on the part of the miners’ union. 
But there is no evidence that anything of the kind had 
been undertaken, or even alleged, before the develop- 
ment of the strike war. The United Mine Workers 
made their demands in regular form, and they were 
commonplace enough. The principal items were seven 
in number : (1) Recognition ; (2) an eight hours’ day ; (3) 
freedom to trade at any store, and to choose their own 
boarding-place and doctor ; (4) pay days twice a month, 
and payment in cash; (5) the choice of checkweighmen, 
in order to secure full credit for the coal mined; (6) a 
10 per cent. advance in wages; (7) improvement of 
working conditions. The demands in regard to trading, 
boarding, choice of doctor, etc., tell their own tale—of 
the men’s determination to put an end to the notorious 
system of truck and jobbery carried on through the 
companies’ houses, stores, and medical men. In the 
dispute, as we should expect, everything has been 
subordinated to the question of recognition. Mr. 
Rockefeller, Junior, asserted that all the other demands 
had been voluntarily conceded by his company, or, if 
they had not been, nothing was simpler than for the 
men to place them before the directors. Recognition 
of the trade union, however, is another matter. To 
concede this would be equivalent, in Mr. Rockefeller’s 
opinion, to giving up the employer’s right of main- 
taining the open shop, and that, he affirms, is “a 
matter of principle which could not be arbitrated.” 


We do not question the right of any workmen freely to associate 
themselves in unions for the furtherance of their common and legiti- 
mate interests, but we do assert the equal right of an individual to 
work independently of a union if he so elects. We are contending 
against the right of unions to impose themselves upon an industry by 
force, by assault and murder, and not against the right of men to 
organise for their mutual benefit. 

In short, the common position of the capitalist who is 
blind to facts and tendencies. He has no objection to 
combination, so long as it is regarded as an abstract 
right: it is only the use of combination by the men 
“ for their mutual benefit ’’ that brings them up against 
the principle which must never be surrendered or 
breached. Rather than yield, Mr. Rockefeller declares, 


he and his father will sacrifice every cent they have 
invested in the mines. Their interest, they are careful 
to explain, is confined to the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, of which Mr. Rockefeller, Junior, is a director, 
and in which the Standard Oil Company has a large 
holding. This company controls about one-third of 
the output in the coal region of Southern Colorado. 

Against this “ principle’’ of the Rockefellers, com- 
bined with their mood, pacific influences can make little 
headway, and it is not surprising that the war should 
be as far as ever from settlement, except for the moral 
effect of the Federal troops. The President was urged 
to appoint a judicial commission, with power to settle 
terms—a method adopted by Mr. Roosevelt in labour 
disputes. Mr. Wilson, however, absorbed as he has 
been in the Mexican entanglement. made an effort to 
engage Mr. Rockefeller’s better feelings; but the 
attempt produced nothing more than the declaration 
which we have quoted above. And this is not the only 
overture from Washington scornfully rejected by the 
mine-owners. A few weeks ago, Mr. Foster, Chairman 
of the Mines Committee of the House of Representatives, 
made an offer of negotiations, coupled with an announce- 
ment that the United Mine Workers had waived their 
demand for recognition—a surprising surrender, if true. 
The answer was again a blank refusal. It is impossible 
to resist the inference that the companies have deli- 
berately played for a continuance of the anarchy, which, 
as has been pointed out in Congress and the Press, has 
meant, during last month alone, a heavier death-roll 
and a greater crop of horrors than Mexico itself has 
produced, 

Meanwhile the Socialists of America have been doing 
their best to arouse the public conscience. Indignation 
meetings have been held in all the large cities, and in 
New York a novel method of “ spiritual militancy ” has 
been tried. Processions of hearses and mourners have 
gone up and down Broadway, past the Standard Oil 
building. Mr. Upton Sinclair and his associates went 
to prison for doing nothing worse than walking up and 
down, wearing bands of crape. The trick has been so 
far successful that the nerves of Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, 
Junior, are said to be worn to a frazzle, so that he finds 
it necessary to keep in retreat at his home in the Pocan- 
tico Hills, transacting his daily business at the telephone. 
The circumstance is not without encouragement for the 
strikers ; but, on the whole, the most hopeful fact that 
emerges from a situation probably unexampled in the 
history of industrial strife is the widespread condemna- 
tion which the murderous policy of the mine-owners 
has aroused. America has long been accustomed to a 
reckless brutality in industrial warfare, going beyond 
anything known to the present generation in this 
country. The least we can hope from the occurrences 
in Colorado is that the American people and Government 
will make up their minds once and for all to put an end 
to this sort of anarchy, and will find means to oblige the 
more unscrupulous type of employer to settle his 
disputes with his employees without the assistance of 
private troops, and to observe, at least, the common 
decencies of industrial warfare. S. K. R. 


ROMANCE 


" FTER the restoration of peace in Venezuela, 
he returned to Cuba for a brief but busy 
period, during which his ardent temperament 

involved him in forty-three duels, fought with sabre, 
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pistol and yataghan.” So wrote the Paris correspondent 
of the Times in last Monday’s issue, in his obituary 
notice of M. Etienne Laberdesque, whom he described 
as “‘ a modern d’Artagnan ”’ and the “ hero of a hundred 
fights.” We wonder how many British breakfast-tables 
thrilled, how many respectable British hearts beat high, 
with a sudden envy and admiration of all the courage 
and danger and romance suggested in that single sen- 
tence. It seems to lift us clean out of the modern 
world, which in our moodier moments we are accustomed 
to call “drab” and “ grey,” into some earlier and 
breezier time, some ruder and more spacious locality : 
into the borders and marches, perhaps, where Percy 
pitted his force against Douglas, where the Hotspur of 
the north, as Prince Hal said, “ kills me some six or 
seven dozen of Scots at a breakfast, washes his hands, 
and says to his wife, ‘ Fie upon this quiet life! I want 
work |’ ’’—or into the lists and battlefields of prodigious 
warriors, “‘ baptised or infidel,’’ who 

Jousted in Aspramont, or Montalban, 

Damasco, or Morocco, or Trebisond, 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore 

When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 

By Fontarabbia. 
In most people, we imagine, the stir of such romantic 
emotion is only momentary. Those forty-three duels, 
after all, were fought in Cuba, and we live in Clapham 
or Hampstead, as the case may be. Yet, momentary 
or not, the stir has taken place: like a visiting angel, 
it has troubled the waters of our mind; and our con- 
sciousness continues to be annoyed at intervals by a 
vague dissatisfaction, a sense that there are existing 
regions into which we have never penetrated, and magnifi- 
cent adventures which somehow we have missed. We 
feel a little disappointed, a little discontented, a little 
humiliated. Modern life, we tell ourselves, is so very 
unromantic. 

It is not often that we have the persistence to enquire 
exactly what the complaint implies, or what difference 
in this respect we honestly desire. Every generation, 
as Mr. Kipling has pointed out, sighs after a lost 
romance: “our king was with us—yesterday.” And 
to-day, Mr. Kipling insists, “‘ Romance brings up the 
nine-fifteen.”” Indeed, the answer to the theory of 
modern greyness and drabness is on these lines almost 
too easy. ‘“ Why,” it may well be said, “life was 
never so full of suggestion and possibility as now. 
Romance dead—when we seek it with darting sub- 
marines in the ocean, and with flashing wings in the 
sky ? Romance dead—when we converse by magic 
across continents, and put a girdle round about the 
earth with miraculous celerity ? Romance dead—when 
we burden the waves with moving cities, and compute 
our national income by hundreds of millions?” We 
are not sure, however, that this answer is more than a 
restatement of the complaint. Specialisation goes along 
with multiplication: the greater efficiency of mankind 
as a whole limits rather than widens the individual's 
scope. It is wonderful that a train or car should take 
us all over England in a comparatively few hours ; but 
it is a wonder so stripped of surprise that we do not 
wonder at it. Once upon a time, when the same journey 


would have taken weary weeks, we should have had to 
perform it with our sword at our side, and adventure 


in a black mask would have been lurking for us round 
every corner. 

The truth seems to be that lives of almost complete 
security and monotony are now open to more people 
than ever before. It is almost possible to limit our 
alarums to the summons of the matutinal clock, and 
our excursions to an annual fortnight by the sea, 
Nervous gentlemen who in harsher days would have 
been naturally selected for an early grave can spend 
their energies in avoiding the imminent deadly breach 
of etiquette. On the other hand, the really ardent and 
impetuous spirits have not yet found any difficulty in 
finding danger. We may be within sight of the time 
when the bubble reputation can no longer be sought 
in the cannon’s mouth, but aviation shows no cessation 
of its fatal toll; and even when timid ladies can loop 
the loop as safely as they now use lifts and motor-cars, 
there is sure to be some new danger-zone opened up. 
Whatever the fields and floods of the future may be, 
they will presumably provide moving accidents. Are 
we to say, then, that the ways of security may be 
continuously widened, and the extremes of danger 
continuously extended, until a large class of conventional 
and meticulous individuals and a small class of dashing 
adventurers entirely replace the old single class of those 
who took the rough with the smooth because they had 
to? 

We can predict this from present tendencies only if 
we are willing to consider no one but the comparatively 
few who trouble their heads about these things, who 
have leisure to commune with their imaginations and 
to. interrogate their digestions. Meanwhile a large 
number of the workers go on toiling at occupations 
which, if danger is the test of romance, are romantic 
enough in all conscience. The last Abstract of Labour 
Statistics issued by the Board of Trade gives, in its 
general summary of industrial accidents, the number 
of those killed in the year 1912 as 5,254 (of whom 
1,107 were underground workers in mines), and the 
number of those injured as 197,958. Nor does this 
last claim to be anything like an exhaustive figure. 
What can be more romantic than to go down with a 
pickaxe into the bowels of the earth and hew out the 
treasure of coal for the sustenance of civilisations, at 
the constant risk of a hideous death? Yet it is im- 
probable that to most miners their calling presents 
itself as romantic. It is the day’s work, as common- 
place to them as the office-stool to their black-coated 
brethren. And presumably the same was the case in 
times which we talk about as “ stirring.”” The chances 
of life were more apparent and abrupt, but they were 
not less ordinary than now. The famous Paston Letters, 
which cover the period of the Wars of the Roses, are 
not particularly romantic in interest: they are con- 
cerned more with legal and domestic business than with 
the noise and glory of battle. Even Malory had to 
look back to Arthur for romance. Even Nestor was 
always reminding the Greek chiefs before Troy that 
they were a poor played-out lot in comparison with 
their fathers. 

Nevertheless romance is not merely “ portion and 
parcel of the dreadful past.” Just to be no more is 
not the same thing as to be romantic. The very name 
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pD’Artagnan is enough to establish the contrary. When 
the Times correspondent spoke of “‘ a modern D’ Artag- 
nan,” he implied an attitude of mind, a swagger, an 
audacity, which takes little enough account of the 
vanishing centuries. In every past age there must 
have been the contrast between those who, however 
exciting their occupation may seem to us to have been, 
accepted it in a matter-of-fact fashion, and those who 
blazed and glittered as heroes of romance. We have 
the latter among us now. Can anybody doubt that 
romance is the real impulse of the Futurist movement ? 
Most romantics look to the past: it is not in any really 
different spirit that Signor Marinetti looks to that no 
less unreal and no less splendid period, the future. 
“ We shall sing,”’ he says, “ the love of danger, the habit 
of energy and boldness.’—‘* Arms and the man I 
sing’’: there is nothing new under the sun. Signor 
Marinetti’s method of metaphor is as old as poetry itself 
—but how splendidly he does it! ‘“ We shall sing of 
the great crowds in the excitement of labour, pleasure 
or rebellion ; of the multi-coloured and polyphonic surf 
of revolutions in modern capital cities ; of the nocturnal 
vibration of arsenals and workshops beneath their 
violent electric moons. . ” Try as he will, the 
Futurist leader will never rid himself of the romantic 
past. Most of even his “ free words” are saturated in 
the usage of centuries, have accumulated countless 
implications : otherwise they would be of little use to 
him for the getting of Futurist effects. If he succeeds 
in his wish “‘ to glorify war—the only health-giver of 
the world—militarism, patriotism, the destructive arm 
of the anarchist, the beautiful Ideas that kill, the con- 
tempt for woman,” he will only have put himself back 
among the wilder races of antiquity : if he frees language 
from syntax and suggestion, and communicates entirely 
by onomatopeeic grunts and growls, he will only be 
where the beasts of the field already were “ when the 
reindeer roared where Paris roars to-night.”” Every 
step he takes forward into the unknowable future is 
astep into “the dark backward and abysm of time.” 

The mistake, in short, is to identify romance with 
special activities or particular periods. To the romantic 
all things are romantic. One man goes to Cuba and 
fights duels, another airs his bed-socks and goes to sleep 
with a hot-water bottle: but both alike mysteriously 
get born, and mysteriously fall in love, and encounter 
the ultimate mystery of death. One can be blind to 
romance, as one can be blind to hope or charity; but 
such blindness is rarely complete. Moreover for the 
most part it is an acquired, not to say a cultivated 
blindness. We are taught to fear romance—it is “ so 
unsettling ’’—and even when we see it we as often 
as not shut our eyes. The keenness of the sight, 
of course, varies with the individual; but the great 
mass of people will presumably, while they accept 
their business and their pleasures in routine, continue to 
know, at any rate, some moods and some occasion of 
romance : nor is it likely that the development of science 
or of social reform, or of Futurism, or of any other 
activity, will eliminate from the human heart that 
capacity for adventure which, if it cannot find adven- 
tures at its door, goes out to seek them or fashions them 
for itself. 





THE ORIGIN OF BACTERIA 


F we seek to study the beginnings of life, we naturally 

I turn to the simplest forms we know. Of these the 

bacteria are the very simplest, apart from any 

consideration of the ultra-microscopic “ filter-passers ”’ 

which appear to behave much like bacteria, but of 

whose anatomical characters nothing can be said 
because nothing can be seen. 

Even the bacteria, however, are none too simple. 
Botany claims them as plants, and classifies them as the 
humblest of the fungi. As their customary, though not 
invariable, mode of propagation is by a splitting or 
fission of the individual, they are further defined as 
schizomycetes, or, in English, fission-fungi. Upon their 
fungous physiology everything depends. The badge of 
this tribe is anything but green. They are all without 
the chlorophyll which marks the green leaf of the perfect 
and typical plant. Made in the presence of sunshine, 
which green plants accordingly desire, this chlorophyll 
is the plant’s instrument whereby it can transform 
the “kinetic” energy of further sunlight into the 
“chemical ’’ energy of such compounds as starch and 
sugar, and even proteins. Upon these things the whole 
of the rest of the living world feeds and absolutely 
depends ; all animals, including man—even carnivorous 
man, who is the eater of vegetarians—live upon the 
green plant, and so necessarily do all fungi, which are 
animal in this profound and momentous respect. 

But these elementary considerations of dietetics, 
involving many fascinating problems and consequences, 
are disconcerting in the last degree for the implied 
thesis with which we began. We turned to the humblest 
fungi, such as the round, non-nucleated cells, many only 
one twenty-five thousandth of an inch in diameter, 
which the bacteriologist calls cocci, and hoped that they 
might be regarded as the first, being now the simplest 
known, forms of life. We find, however, that the 
existence of a single coccus presupposes that of the 
green plant as much as our own existence does. Like 
ourselves, the coccus can live only by feeding upon food 
which the green plant has made. The origin of bacteria 
presupposes that of pre-existing life. One and all they 
are either parasitic, feeding upon the living, or sapro- 
phytic, feeding upon the corpses or the excreta of the 
living. 

The green plant appears to be the real beginning of 
the vital sequence. We know nothing of its origin, but 
can we conceivably derive fungi from it? Possibly we 
can. We may turn to simple one-celled green alge, 
almost as humble in apparent structure as a coccus, 
and may suppose that such alge might lose their 
chlorophyll, and become parasitic or saprophytic 
dependents upon their former equals. The process of 
acquired parasitism, in a green cell which found food 
ready made for it, would involve degeneracy, as all 
parasitism does, in cocci or kings, and thus we may 
suppose that bacteria are degenerate descendants of 
green alga, now become consumers instead of producers, 
It is not here asserted that this is the origin of bacteria, 
but it may have been their origin or, more likely still, 
one of their modes of origin. At least it has more 
physiology and analogy in its favour than the bland 
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supposition that bacteria could come into existence 
from inorganic materials and maintain themselves by 
“taking in each other’s washing.” Food-makers for 
those who are only food-takers must be found. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century there was 
much discussion of “‘ spontaneous generation,’ or the 
origin of living forms from or in the lifeless. Pasteur’s 
celebrated experiments showed that numerous observa- 
tions which had been taken as proof of spontaneous 
generation were due to infection from without. Excluding 
such infection, by such simple means as a plug of 
cotton-wool, he found no evidence of life in the segregated 
and previously sterilised material. These studies of 
Pasteur were epoch-making—nay, xon-making, world- 
making—for they led to the discovery of the part played 
by some bacteria in disease, and thence to the control 
of disease, the severing of continents, civilisation of the 
Tropics, and the ultimate civilisation, in the literal 
sense, of civilisation itself. But as scientific evidence 
on the matter then discussed they have been immensely 
overrated. They proved what they could prove—that 
spontaneous generation of bacteria did not occur under 
their conditions ; they could not prove, by any defen- 
sible logic, that spontaneous generation could occur 
under no conditions. 

That was the point rightly made, in those remote 
days, by Pasteur’s young English critic, Dr. Charlton 
Bastian, F.R.S., who has spent many recent years in 
further experiments upon the subject. Dr. Bastian 
believes in what he calls “ heterogenesis,” as in the 
origin of bacteria, for instance, from the cells of much 
higher forms of life under certain conditions. 

Such a theory is not irrelevant to the problem of the 
origin of the cancer-cell by unquestionable heterogenesis, 
lately referred to here. Further, Dr. Bastian believes 
in the origin of various bacteria in inorganic solutions 
of certain salts, under certain conditions. I have 
witnessed many of his experiments and seen their 
results. They are very interesting and very surprising, 
not to say disconcerting. Orthodox bacteriologists 
have too long neglected them, but at the present time 
they are being repeated by various independent 
observers. 

So much for two of Dr. Bastian’s beliefs; a third, 
implying less than either of these, is that species of 
bacteria can be transformed, by certain conditions, so 
that, for instance, parasitic and pathogenic forms might 
arise from others which were saprophytic and harmless. 
In such a case, observe, infection or contagion would 
not be necessary. If infectious disease can thus 
originate without infection, the fact is tremendous for 
epidemiology and hygiene. For myself, I have never 
doubted that Dr. Bastian is right in this contention. 
No student of bacteriology can learn how closely the 
bacillus coli communis, a normal and normally innocent 
inhabitant of the bowel, resembles the bacillus typhosus 
without pondering; and the existence of typhoid- 
carriers, in whom the bacillus typhosus is present and 
harmless to them, adds to the significance of this 
resemblance. 

Bacteriologists, however, have in general been the 
sternest upholders, in our day, of that doctrine of the 
fixity of species which it was the chief intellectual 





achievement of the nineteenth century to overthrow, 
and which any one of them would indignantly repudiate 
as mere Pentateuchal superstition. Dr. Bastian was, 
therefore, well warranted in his recent letter to the 
Times when the remarkable discovery was announced 
that Madame Henri, working in the Pasteur Institute 
itself, and having her discovery given to the world by 
the mouth of Professor Roux, its world-famous Director 
and part-maker of the antitoxin for diphtheria, had 
succeeded in transforming anthrax bacilli by almost 
ridiculously simple means, and in an almost incredibly 
short space of time. In Paris the other day I saw not 
the original specimens, but excellent photographs of 
them. A few minutes’ exposure to ultra-violet light 
alters the form of the bacilli—literally little rods—so 
that they become round, like cocci; and these cocci 
cannot produce anthrax, but do produce quite different 
symptoms. May not other influences cause the evolu- 
tion of pathogenic forms, such as the typhoid bacillus, 
from innocent ones, such as the bacillus coli communis ? 
No living bacteriologist would now dare to say im- 
possible. 

Of general biological interest, as great as that of this 
question for Public Health, is the fact that a few minutes’ 
exposure to light of certain wave-lengths should produce 
changes which remain not merely in the individuals 
affected, but for many months (at least) in their off- 
spring; that means through thousands or scores of 
thousands of generations. If bacteria, which are their 
own germ-cells, so to say, may be thus modified, may 
not the germ-cells of the higher animals and plants be 
possibly modified also, by one or many of countless 
conceivable agents, in one or many of countless 
conceivable directions ? Such are a few of the questions 
to which we may later return. Meanwhile our respectful 
compliments are due to the veteran who, in his seventy- 
eighth year, finds himself still a pioneer. 

LENs. 


WOMEN AS LAW-MAKERS 


LTIMATELY we may all come to believe with 
| | Godwin that government is at best a necessary 
evil which must be thrust firmly into fitting 
subordination to other social institutions. But the 
governmental expansion of the present age shows that 
this stage is far ahead. With us the governing machine 
looms large in the thought and action of the people, 
the most powerful and omnipresent of our devices of 
management, to which we all, more or less willingly, 
bow the knee. Those denied a share in government 
naturally exalt it the more extravagantly—in which 
position at present are suffragist women, among whom 
the majority appears to hold that there is no evil which 
it has not proved strong enough to establish, no good 
that it could not be made to procure if it were in their 
hands. 

Along with this magnification of government there 
runs much confusion of thought and expression. 
Liberty and power are inextricably mixed in the aspira- 
tions of women malcontents and they do not stop to 
disentangle them. From a repudiation of inferiority 
the suffrage claim has come with changing times to be 
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more and more a demand for the power of enforcing 
legislation, until the modern movement seems possessed 
of the certitude that government provides the infallible 
solution for every problem. There is still verbal appeal 
to the rights and liberties of the individual, but the power 
of law-making is what is sought, as is demonstrated by 
the extensive suggestions for new laws constantly issuing 
from suffrage platforms. Government fills the whole 
horizon. It would not be untrue to say of a large 
section of women suffragists that no other method of 
producing change has a shadow of a chance of con- 
sideration with them. 

Because of these evidences there is some fear abroad 
lest women coming late into the heritage of political 
power should inaugurate an era of punitive legislation. 
It is suggested that government by prohibition is the 
natural expression of the governing female; that she 
is possessed by a tendency to catalogue as crime and 
penalise by punishment all conduct that does not accord 
mathematically with her own views of morality; that 
she will impress herself upon the Statute Book by the 
wholesale manufacture of new crime. Thus the extre- 
mists. But the fear finds other expression. Many 
women themselves, many warm friends of women’s 
emancipation, are driven to question whether the past 
centuries of female subordination may not now have 
to be paid for in a new struggle between liberty and 
authority with the mass of women on the authoritarian 
side. 

There is something to be said for this fear of a rebound. 
Those bred under tutelage are prone to hanker for 
mastery; those long legislated-for may be expected 
when the chance comes to indulge in an orgy of legis- 
lating for others. This would be the case with any 
body of new voters similarly inflamed with the desire 
to set the world to rights. It will be the case with 
women. But generally the conservatism of the older 
electorate may be relied upon to prune the new growth 
of law of its wilder extravagances until time and ex- 
perience have tempered the first fervour. Why is it 
that this balancing power is not assumed to be sufficient 
in the present case ? 

There are several reasons advanced, of which some 
lie in women themselves and some in external circum- 
stances. Thus we have always in the body politic 
groups of persons deeply convinced of the need for 
restraint and tending to carry it to the extreme. We 
have the clerical school, the great allies of women, 
infected with the doctrine of original sin and human 
nature prone-to-evil unless bribed and beaten into the 
right way; we have the puritans seeking to impose 
upon us by law their own anemic substitute for virtue ; 
we have the born-masters who would keep the slaves 
under; we have the rough-riders of life who would 
clear the mess up in two cracks of the legislative whip ; 
and we have the discipline-worshippers and the red- 
tape methodicians who would regiment us all. With 


some of these groups it is certain, with all it is possible, 
that voting women will make alliance, and it is feared 
that before they have emancipated themselves they may 
have given a serious impetus to interference and 
repression. 

It must further be remembered that coincident with 


the expression of feminine unrest there has swept over 
the world a general revival of authoritarianism for 
which women, gua women, are in no way responsible. 
A rebound from the pseudo-libertarianism of last century, 
it has manifested itself in vigorous propagandas and in 
many social and legislative developments. Almost 
all existing types of reformers are concerned with the 
melioration of conditions by compulsion, and legislative 
and administrative bodies are now urged to prohibitory 
activity where once they would have been jealously 
forbidden to advance. The women have emerged into 
politics at a moment when the governmental theory 
is predominant. They have opened to the imagination 
new avenues for its extension, and wherever it is being 
scrutinised with vigilance or suspicion they have been 
felt as the last straw upon the camel’s back. The 
anxiety which now exists would not have been so strong 
had they emerged in another atmosphere. But partly 
because they are the last of a long line of coercionists for 
the public good, and partly because they are unproved, 
and partly because of evidence which they themselves 
have supplied indicative of their outlook and intentions, 
there is a dread that the doctrine of reform by compulsion 
may be liable in their hands to excessive and disturbing 
developments. 

Two classes of legislation seem to be particularly 
threatened: the restrictive laws that seek to protect 
us from ourselves, and punitive enactments dealing with 
sex offences. In the former class we have such grand- 
motherly efforts as the Idaho law which excludes 
women and minors from saloons and billiard rooms, 
and the Wyoming enactment by which a married woman 
may actually proceed against a saloon keeper for 
compensation for injuries sustained by her husband 
drinking or gambling in his bar. And the woman who 
obtained these laws is not unknown among us. She 
is the liquor prohibitionist, the prude who sees vice in 
ice-cream shops and picture theatres, the censor who 
would eradicate what she calls evil by denying us every 
opportunity for free choice. The second class of legis- 
lation provides such partial abominations as the flogging 
clause of our recent Criminal Law Amendment Act 
and the American enactments which require, from men 
only, a certificate of freedom from venereal disease 
before marriage. The spirit behind these unfair and 
demoralising measures finds wide acceptance at this 
moment. Women who desire to mete out heavy punish- 
ments to the male seducer of girls will not recognise 
the existence of the female seducer of boys; and while 
male agents of vice are to be flogged women of the same 
class are often exonerated from blame as if they were 
incapable of originating evil themselves or of resisting 
it when originated by men. There is a leaven of this 
old vicious doctrine of the weaker woman working in 
suffragist thought and vitiating it. The old Eve traded 
upon her weakness for privilege : the new Eve seeks to 
secure this privilege upon a basis of legality. 

Thus danger does not only lie in the kind of laws which 
women may seek to impose but in the perpetuation of 
old ideas which must accompany them. The assump- 
tions of the weakness of women, of her superior morality, 
of her right to live by sex in marriage—these will become 
terrible obstacles in the path of feminine progress once 
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re-established in law by an enfranchised womanhood. 
And we may expect that in some degree they will be 
re-established. It seems inevitable, for they do not 
only express the desires of the average woman suffragist 
but of a larger body behind her ; and she will win support 
from sections of men voters as convinced as herself, 
captained by knights born out of time who will gladly 
yield privilege to the new woman in expiation for the 
long subjection of the old. 

It is not to be expected that we should escape in 
politics the influence of a tradition fostered through many 
generations by vital human relationships and_insti- 
tutions. Woman, backed by man, will hasten to taste 
the joy of manufacturing criminals and measuring out 
their punishment. The transitional creature will feel 
her grievances more keenly than her limitations, and she 
will attack the one before she will try to remedy the 
other. But after she has adventured with her coercive 
measures into new channels—in some of which a little 
restrictive legislation may come as blessedly as the dew 
from heaven—she will learn the limits of her legislative 
panacea, and will discover how great a variety of other 
social tools lie ready to her hands. She is not inherently 
committed by nature to codification and compulsion, 
and in the new environment she will acquire new stan- 
dards and learn new methods. Ultimately she will 
divest herself of special privileges, she will be ashamed 
of her assurance of high moral standing and of her 
implacability in judgment, she will look deeper than 
the prohibition of results. 

How long she will take to reach this end only the 
gods can say, though in some living women we seem 
at times to have won through already and in others we 
grasp vainly at the faint hope of a thousand years. 
But races must pay for their sins and earn their liberties. 
If we are to know woman free we must endure the weight 
of her prentice hand. 

CANDIDA. 


Correspondence 
THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Perhaps you will afford me space for a final answer on 
the Bird Protection question, if only to explain to the outer 
circle of indifferent people why I am so angry, or, as Mr. Ben- 
susan Calls it, ‘“* hysterical,’ over the treatment of the Bill recently 
mutilated by the drapery and millinery M.P.’s ; and why I display 
so much hostility towards an association styling itself a Com- 
mittee for the Economic Preservation of Birds. 

In the first place, as some excuse for boring the Press and the 
public, both of whom resent earnestness on subjects they do not 
profess to understand, I may claim to have given up much time, 
effort, and money to the study of birds generally (all over the 
world), and to their economic relations with man’s interests. My 
only living rivals, so far, in point of extensive travel and bird 
study combined, are Mr. C. W. Beebe of New York, Mr. F. C. 
Selous, Mr. Hesketh Prichard, and Mr. James Buckland, and all 
of these equal, or exceed, me in vehemence of denunciation of the 
traffic in the plumes and skins of rare, beautiful, and economically 
important birds—a traflic carried on solely for the purposes of 
decorating the heads and bodies of rich women or for filling the 
cabinets of curiosity-hunters. Our clamour is supported by the 
deeper note of protest from the Natural History Department 
of the British Museum, the British Ornithologists’ Union, the 
Zoological Societies of London, of New York, of Washington, of 
San Francisco, and of some of the leading scientific societies of 
Europe. There are at least a hundred species of domesticated 


or semi-domesticated birds in no danger whatever of serious 
diminution, and those are quite sufficient in themselves to supply 





all the demands for feathers for all branches of textile arts and 
industries, and all useful purposes. The birds against the 
destruction of which, by the plumage traders, we so vehemently 
protest are for the most part insect-eating birds, all of them 
harmless to man and man’s interests, and most often either 
destroyers of insects, ticks, or molluses, or productive of guano, or 
a check on the increase of harmful rodents. Apart altogether 
from the loss of «xsthetic pleasure at the sight of wild birds in a 
landscape (and in this respect we are much too ready to consider 
only the home landscapes, and not those of the tropics), birds as 
a class are, with only two or three exceptions, so completely 
harmless and so immensely important to man’s interests that 
they should only be killed for purposes of usefulness where they 
are so far under control and well adapted to domestication that 
their maintenance in existence in reasonable numbers is virtually 
a certainty. : 

Slowly—very slowly—the intelligence of Parliament had been 
brought to grasp this main fact and to consent to a Bill which 
closed Great Britain and Ireland as a market for the sale of skins 
and plumes of birds which needed protection because of their 
scarcity or their usefulness. Just as there seemed to be a chance 
of this measure passing into law a society or a committee is 
formed, at the instigation of three or four firms engaged in the 
nefarious industry of importing the skins and plumes of wild 
birds. This Committee, by its audacious title and its specious 
literature, succeeds in arresting to some extent popular interest 
in the Bill and disarming some of the opponents of bird destruc- 
tion. I was obliged in my earlier letter to allude to Mrs. Warren 
and her profession because the feelings of those who understand 
the real purport of this Committee or Society are similar to what 
we should imagine to exist in the mind of some strenuous pleader 
for the protection of young girls who was asked to swallow his 
disappointment at the burking of a Government Bill against the 
white-slave traffic or one for the better protection of adolescent 
girls by being told that a committee (consisting for the most part 
of persons whom he knew nothing whatever about) had arranged 
with Mrs. Warren either to close some of her establishments or, 
better still, to see that her pensionnaires went to church every 
Sunday, Mrs. Warren having also promised to close her doors 
already to such as were virtually dying. 

The Committee or Society of which Mr. Bensusan has con- 
stituted himself the apologist has, I repeat, absolutely no means 
of enforcing its opinions or commands, either on the trade or on 
the procurer, purchaser, or wearer of forbidden plumage. It is 
careful to instance on its protected list only those species of birds 
that are so scarce (thanks to the plumage trade) that they have 
become a negligible quantity—only two Birds of Paradise out of 
the eighty odd species are to be exempted from persecution ! 
Not a word is said about the egret. (Why do we fuss so much 
about the “egrets,” four or five species of plume-producing 
white herons ? Not only on account of their absolute harmless- 
ness and extreme beauty, but because they live chiefly on insects 
of a harmful kind—disease-spreading flies and ticks. Lord 
Kitchener realised this as soon as he reached Egypt in his present 
position, and at once furthered measures for the absolute protec- 
tion of white herons in Egypt.) If, as I said before, this simulacrum 
of a society exists generally for the purpose of preserving eco- 
nomically important birds, it would at once welcome and assist 
legislation which might close the British market—at any rate 
for a time—to the sale of the plumage of all birds in need of pro- 
tection, on account of their scarcity and their economic services 
in directions far more important than the needless decoration of 
women. If it did this, I would at once apologise for my unkind 
suspicions of its character and intentions.—Yours, etc., 

H. H. JouNsTon. 


SPENDING VERSUS SAVING 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In one of the notes appearing in the issue of your paper 
cated yesterday you make the following statement : 

. where the State takes money from people who have 
larger incomes than they can spend it may actually increase 
the sum total of the demand for labour by causing the amount 
of the tax to be spent instead of being saved.” 

From this it would appear that you consider that more good is 
done by spending than saving. I have been under the impression 
that productive capital could only be increased by saving. Such 
an enterprise as the opening up of Canada and preparing the land 
for the production of corn is only made possible by the investment 
of “savings” inthis work. Such investment would take the form 
of wages to farm labourers, of railways, and of agricultural 
machinery, and would not result in any decrease of employment— 
rather the reverse. ; 

Even if no specific investment takes place and the money 1s 
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left at the bank, it is not allowed to remain idle, but is used in 
various productive enterprises all causing employment. 

I have been so astounded by your views that I should be very 
grateful if you would treat the subject at some length in an article, 
as your remark quoted above is entirely at variance with what 
many of us have always thought to be the correct way of looking 
at the matter. 

I am aware that the question is complicated by considerations 
of unproductive enterprises, but this need not be dealt with in 
the present letter.— Yours, etc., A. A. PEARSON. 


[The sentence which Mr. Pearson quotes from our Comments 
was not, of course, intended to mean that spending qua spending 
necessarily employs more labour than saving. Our suggestion 
was that in a given case it may do so. We cannot in the space of 
a note discuss adequately what is admittedly one of the most 
subtle and complex problems of economics, but we may suggest 
our meaning to Mr. Pearson in the form of a question : Does he 
hold that it is a matter of perfect indifference, as far as employ- 
ment is concerned, what proportions of the nation’s income are 
consumed and saved respectively ? We suggest that in a com- 
paratively fully developed country like England there is a certain 
balance to be attained between saving and spending that is 
calculated to lead to a maximum of industrial development and 
consequently of employment. We know that in periods of 
widespread unemployment there are often at one and the same 
time families wanting the products of, say, the food and clothing 
industries, men wanting employment in those industries, and 
capital invested in those industries remaining idle. No necessary 
factor of production is wanting. If the wheel could only be 
started again, the men would have their wages and the owners of 
capital their dividends to spend and would thus create an effective 
demand that would keep the wheel spinning. The problem is: 
What were the causes of the stoppage ? We suggest (as Mr. J. A. 
Hobson has long maintained) that one such cause is quite probably 
a temporary excess of saving and of investment in a particular 
industry or group of industries.—Eb. N.S.] 


MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—After reading your most interesting Supplement of 
May 16th one cannot help feeling that none of the papers really 
answer the question “* How are the children to be fed ?” 

Dr. Saleeby asks us to recognise and utilise the mother rather 
than créches and milk depéts, but does not tell us how the mother 
who is below the poverty line is to be utilised. Dr. Forsyth 
asks for continuous medical supervision, but does not tell us what 
is to be done when parents are too poor to follow the doctor's 
advice. Dr. Ethel Bentham recommends baby clinics, and 
disagrees with Dr. Forsyth when she says that the causes of our 
infantile ill-health are not to be reached by any system of medical 
attendance. She does not tell us how they are to be reached. 
Miss Bondfield just begins to suggest a real remedy. She says, 
“ Give the poor mother, besides her 30s., from 10s. to 5s. before 
and after birth for a few weeks.” But she does not say what is 
to happen when the five shillings stop. Dr. Campbell advocates 
infants’ food provided free in all necessitous cases, coupled 
with home visits to see that health conditions are maintained in 
the home. This we may suppose to last for the first year of 
infancy, but what is to happen in the second year ? ° 

Finally, Mrs. Webb says that mothers have to be provided for 
not as insured persons, or as paupers, but as members of the 
race, and she suggests that the County and Borough Councils 
should administer this provision. If we are to recognise that 
mothers and their children are to be provided for as members of 
our English race, is not the simplest plan to do so on the same 
lines which have been adopted for the old fathers and mothers 
under the Old Age Pension Committees of the County and 





Borough Councils ? A weekly allowance of 3s. for each child 
born into the home, where the father’s earnings are below a 
national standard wage, is the only true solution of the difficulty. 
it should be coupled with the restriction, suggested by Dr. 
Campbell, that the parents who ask for it should be willing to 
accept visits from doctor or nurse, and be prepared to maintain 
healthy conditions in their homes. This would be the best 
National Insurance for a healthy race. 

We have gone on too long with the subterfuge that the employer 
should be responsible for the maintenance of the labourer’s 
family. If so, why does the State educate the labourer’s family ? 
Why does the Municipality provide them with dinners? Why 
does charity provide them with milk? Why does Parliament 
provide fees and food for the birth of a child, and neglect it between 
infancy and school life? If the employer were made really 
responsible for the labourer’s family, then, as each addition came 











to the home, the labourer ought to have an additional three 
shillings added to his weekly wage. It is very poor finance to 
average it and say the employer shall be responsible for the first 
three children, and not for the fourth, fifth, and sixth. It is 
equally false economy to insist that all labourers shall be supposed 
to have three children, and receive wages sufficient to maintain 
these, or to spend on themselves if they have none. 

True national economy is to recognise that mothers and 
children have to be provided for, not as insured persons or as 
paupers, but as members of the race, and that 3s. a week for each 
child in a well-kept, but all-too-poor household is the only way 
to provide that our children shall be fed and reared as English 
children ought to be.—Yours, etc., Hersert A. Day. 

Woodhurst, Norwich, 

May 18th, 1914. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED 
WOMEN 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In reading the letters appearing in your paper on the 
Employment of Married Women, it appears to me that neither 
side has been willing to allow sufficiently for the fact that married 
women and even mothers are of various types, and both sides 
are unwilling to recognise that the attempt to constrain all mothers 
to conform to any one type must involve more or less disaster 
to those who are by nature unadapted to it, and this disaster must 
involve the children and not only the mother. 

... +. Women know 
The way to rear up children, (to be just) 
They know a simple, merry, tender knack 
Of tying sashes, fitting baby-shoes, 
And stringing pretty words that make no sense, 
And kissing full sense into empty words : 
Which things are corals to cut life upon, 
Although such trifles. . . . 

Here a woman poet has portrayed the art of mothering as 
distinct from the science of it. It is surely true that there are 
childless women, married and unmarried, who are better artists 
than many women who bear children. The gift of mothering 
and the gift of fecundity are often dissociated. Are there no 
women to bear children but those who are mistress of the art of 
mothering ? And are those who are mistress of the art of mother- 
ing to have no outlet for their art unless they bear children ? Or, 
again, does it profit the race when children are forced to be tended 
by mothers who long to be at work on something else? And 
does it profit the race when mothers who are artists in motherhood 
have to leave the work which is the highest expression of their 
personality for work which is to them nothing but the means of 
-arning money ? 

If the object of forbidding married women to work in the 
public services is to raise the standard of public work, it would 
seem the object would be attained better by dismissing incom- 
petent workers, whether married or single. If, however, the 
object is to force more women to undertake the important work 
of motherhood, my observation is that at best the rule defeats 
itself, and at worst it is one cause of illegitimate births. But if 
its object is to force mothers to mother their own children, it 
merely works mischief. 

I submit (a) that in the case of mothers not gifted with the art 
of mothering it is better they should hand over the care of their 
children to those who are so gifted, and no pressure should be put 
upon them to do the work themselves ; (b) that in the case of 
mothers who are gifted with the art of mothering everything 
possible should be done to enable them to undertake that work. 
At present nothing is being done to make the work possible for 
poor mothers. 

No form of art receives much honour in England, but no form 
of art is treated with such contempt as the art of mothering, 
especially when exercised by a mother. It is treated with 
contempt as being “ merely nature.” Those who, like D. C. A. T., 
“visualise child-rearing as the greatest thing an intellectual 
woman can do” defeat their own object when they support 
rules for forcing mothers who have no understanding of the art 
to exercise it.—Yours, etc., Erte EvAns. 

23 Dumfries Place, Cardiff, 

May 18th, 1914. 
To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—My instinctive sympathies are entirely with “ D.C. A. T.” 
in her presentation of the point of view of the married woman 
who finds the most complete expression of her personality in the 
sare of her home and her children, as against that of the married 
professional woman. But as a matter of fact the question at 
issue is not which type of woman we ought to prefer ; but whether 
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a public authority (or for the matter of that public opinion) has 
a right to attempt to force all women into conformity with the 
plan of life preferred by the majority. Clearly, there are some 
married women—they are likely to remain a minority—who are 
able and anxious to combine marriage, and even child-bearing, 
with professional work. Is it not as unreasonable to endeavour 
to compel them to! cook dinners and wash children as it would 
be to compel “D.C. A. T.” to go out to work and leave her 


children ?—Yours, etc. 
H. 


THE CAPTURE OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 
AT SEA 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—One cannot but regret to find so able a journal as THE 
New STATESMAN adopting so unfavourable an attitude towards 
the question of the Immunity of Private Trade from Capture in 
Naval Warfare, a reform desired by most of the progressive 
forces in the modern world. And since you ascribe the delay in 
coming to an agreement upon this question to the concentration 
of British pacifists upon its solution, perhaps you will permit me 
to dispute the nature of the arguments which you suppose 
pacifists to use. 

In the first place, it is curious that Tuk New StTaTesMaAn, of all 
journals, should confuse barbarism with inhumanity. To be 
innocent of the railway, the telephone, the banking and postal 
systems, of organised government in fact, is not inhumane, but 
it is, in this century, certainly barbarous. It is not the in- 
humanity of trade capture that concerns the pacifist, but the 
eighteenth-century outlook on trade conditions that causes 
politicians to suppose that you can seize the enemy’s merchant- 
ship without attacking neutrals in all directions, that, in short, 
ignores the facts of internationalised stock holding, cargo owning, 
marine insurance, and all that makes it impossible to view the 
ship and its contents as specifically ‘ national’? whatever the 
flag it may fly. The argument as to other things in war being 
more inhumane has no bearing therefore. 

Again, you misunderstand the Anglo-German argument. No 
pacifist supposes that Germany and the other naval Powers will 
proceed to scrap their navies because trade is rendered safe, nor 
that they will at once reduce them. You may possibly be right 
as to the entire failure of German commercial opinion to influence 
the German Government, though I should myself be inclined to 
very considerably dispute the accuracy of such an idea, but there 
is no doubt at all that the standing militarist argument in favour 
of every naval increase in every country, and not merely in 
Germany, is the protection of trade argument. The need for 
power of attack is ceasing to appeal to the masses of civilised men 
as they find less violent ways to be more effective and more 
efficient under modern conditions. 

As to the third point, the advantage to Great Britain, it is, of 
course, easy to say that in war an international agreement would 
not be kept. Fortunately for humanity this, as Mr. Balfour has 
pointed out, is not true. Standards are created by such agree- 
ments which, if they rest upon public opinion, are respected in 
times of war. The United States and Spain abided by the 
Declaration of Paris in the war over Cuba, though they were not 
even signatories to that Declaration. In our own case we depend 
for most of our food upon oversea commerce. Given an inter- 
national agreement to the contrary, it is not reasonable to suppose 
that a civilised nation with whom we might be at war would 
proceed to declare all food to be contraband, if only for the 
difficulties with neutrals that would immediately ensue. 

I am glad that Sir Edward Grey has declared his requirement 
of a quid pro quo for giving up “ Capture.” He may thus obtain 
the giving up of some of the things which it is desirable civilisa- 
tion should abolish, such as the floating mines, which are as great 
a danger to neutrals as to belligerents. But your idea that we 
should require the establishment of conscription in this country 
if we gave up capture and blockade, is, to say the least, somewhat 
far fetched.—Yours, ete. 

Cart HEatu, 
Secretary of the National Peace Council. 

167 St. Stephen’s House, S.W. 

May 18th. 


THE REWARDS OF RESEARCH 


To the Editor of Turk New SraresMAn. 

Sir,—All university workers will feel indebted to you for the 
publication in last week’s issue of Tue New Statesman of the 
article on ““ The Rewards of Research,” which points out in a very 





precise manner the conditions under which those engaged in 
scientific research are employed in this country. In spite of the 
traditional attitude towards those who are responsible for the great 
advances of science, I believe that, if fully understood, the con- 
ditions at present prevailing at most centres of research would 
not be tolerated either by the Government or the public. 

The scope of University work differs from that of the School, 
in that one of the main functions of the former is the develop- 
ment, by means of its research workers, of the fundamental 
principles of science. Work of this nature, which, though in 
many cases abstract, forms the basis of all material progress, 
can only be carried out by special types of mind. A few of the 
most suitable men are selected for this purpose by the Universities 
from a large number of graduating students. The best type of 
investigator will nearly always be secured in this way whatever 
the conditions, on account of his enthusiasm for his work. Though 
the professors themselves are inadequately paid, yet the case of 
the “junior” men, who, after being specially selected from 
hundreds of students, devote the best years of their lives to 
duties which are unrewarded by a living wage, demands more 
immediate attention. 

Now that the Government professes to take a wider view of its 
social responsibilities, this matter is surely one which is entitled 
to its consideration. It is the duty of the nation to see that a 
competency is secured to a class whose labours are of funda- 
mental importance to the State, which uses them, but grudges 
in return a living wage. To quote Sir Ronald Ross: “ The 
punishment does not really fall so heavily upon the worker 
himself—his enthusiasm for science may quite possibly com- 
pensate him for such troubles as those mentioned. But the 
punishment falls upon his family ; it falls upon the institution 
which employs him ; it falls upon the nation which allows such 
a thing, and it falls upon Science herself.’”-—Yours, etc., 

J. N. Prine, D.Se. 


ELECTORAL REFORM IN LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 
To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Amid the excitement and turmoil of Parliamentary 
party politics over the Irish question, the needs of the electors 
who are in a minority in the London boroughs seem likely to 
be overlooked. Unless some action is quickly taken it may be 
too late to remedy the existing electoral system before the next 
elections are upon us. Whatever the differences of opinion may 
be on Proportional Representation for Parliamentary elections, 
everyone who has looked at the results of the present block vote 
system at the Borough Council elections in 1912 will agree that 
there is need for reform. 

In six boroughs—viz., Chelsea, Fulham, Hammersmith, 
Lewisham, Wandsworth and Westminster—the progressive voters 
did not obtain a single representative; and in five other 
boroughs, each with sixty councillors, the number of Progressives 
varied from two to seven only. These results were not altogether 
peculiar to the last election, for in three boroughs Progressives 
have been unable to return a representative for nine years, and 
in one borough for six years. 

Another result of the present system is that it is increasingly 
difficult to obtain candidates, and in 1912 there were nearly five 
times as many uncontested seats as in 1906. The Proportional 
Representation system could be applied to the Borough Councils 
in London without in any way altering the number of members, 
or the present ward divisions, and would remedy all these glaring 
defects. The councillors returned for any party would be 
almost exactly proportionate to the number of their supporters 
in each borough, and from the figures of the last elections the 
Progressives would have at least a third of the members even 
in the boroughs noted above where at present they have none. 

The certainty that the councillors would be fairly divided 
amongst the various parties would induce a larger number of 
suitable candidates to come forward. It would increase the 
interest of the electors and put new life into municipal affairs, 
as every voter would soon know that his vote would not be 
wasted, but would be effective in the return of a member of his 
choice, and the percentage of electors voting would be largely 
increased. 

If those who are actively engaged in politics in each borough 
would press on the Government, either by resolution or by 
deputation, the necessity of this reform, the municipal elections 
of 1915 could be fought under proportional representation, and 
would be the dawn of a new era in London politics.—Yours, etc., 

Brockley, S.E. J. TIFFEN. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
SECOND CHAMBER 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMan. 

Srr,—Recent events have emphasised the importance of not 
leaving everything to the initiative of the Cabinet. Yet public 
opinion is strangely apathetic towards the coming reconstruction 
of the House of Lords, which cannot now be much longer post- 
poned. Everybody seems to forget that when once the plan of 
the Cabinet is presented to Parliament there will be very little 
chance for its members, let alone the electors, to exercise any 
influence on the shaping of the new Second Chamber. 

Meanwhile Federalism is in the air. Redistribution is 
approaching. Both are bound to have an important bearing on 
the organisation of Parliament. The former makes it imperative 
to see to it that the Imperial Houses do not contain so many 
members that the assemblies of the different federal partners 
suffer any lack of suitable men. The latter provides a propitious 
moment for diminishing the excessive number of M.P.s, for whom 
the present House of Commons does not even provide adequate 
accommodation. 

The number of M.P.s which the Home Rule Bill gives to Ireland 
gives a clue to the total which the House of Commons should 
reasonably possess. Forty-two Irish M.P.s correspond to a total 
of 450 for the whole of the United Kingdom. Among the legis- 
lative assemblies of the civilised world there are to-day only 
two where this number is exceeded. In both of them, the French 
and the Italian Chambers, many proposals for a decrease have 
been made. But they have always stranded on the opposition 
offered by deputies who were afraid to lose their seats. The 
impending reconstruction of our Second Chamber gives a unique 
opportunity to overcome similar objections in the House of 
Commons. 

The creation of separate and distinct constituencies for a Second 
Chamber is as undesirable as it is difficult. It would be better 
to constitute the House of amendment, revision, and delay by 
letting the Commons elect it. By common consent it should be 
a small one—150 or 200 members are spoken of. 

The functions assigned to such an assembly imply that its 
members should be removed from the passing gusts of fancy and 
passion which temporarily sweep the electorate. In a measure, 
election by the House of Commons would do this. But the 
independence of the Second Chamber could be further strength- 
ened by providing that its members should retain their seats for 
the duration of two Parliaments. 

If each new House of Commons elected half of them on a 
strictly proportional basis, the Second Chamber would always 
follow a decisive and persistent change in the opinion of the 
country. If two consecutive General Elections gave a majority 
to any party, the majority in the Second Chamber would also be 
either Liberal or Conservative, as the case might be. But if one 
General Election had given the Liberals a majority in the House 
of Commons, and the following or the preceding one had furnished 
the Conservatives with a majority at the polls, the Second 
Chamber would exactly reflect the net result of both elections. 
The older half of its members would represent the state of the 
parties before the dissolution, the other half give an image of the 
new House of Commons. 

The simplest way to arrive at this beneficent result, and yet 
not to increase the power of the party organisations, is to give each 
five Members of the Commons the right to nominate one senator. 
The Second Chamber would then consist of in all 180 members. 
This is sufficient to make it possible to utilise the services of those 
men whom sectional interests in the different constituencies 
prevent from being elected to the House of Commons or who had 
to withdraw from Parliament owing to the reduction of its 
membership.—Yours, ete., : 

AvuGust ScHvAN. 


GHOST FICTION 
To the Editor of Tur. New STATESMAN. 


_Str,—What annoys me about your modern artist in ghosts is 
his ignorance of the natural history of the subject. The ghost of 
fiction is nearly always of the unicorn and fiery dragon order of 
being. When a literary explorer describes wombats flying 
around at dusk, or an agricultural expert warns farmers against 
shaking the turnips from the trees, he loses his job ; but your 
ghost-story-teller makes his ghosts do impossible things all the 

The characteristics of ghosts are, I admit, largely, thopgh not 
wholly, negative, and a good deal of literary skill is required to 
write a ghost-story true to life. It has been done, of course, 


because genius instinctively depicts people and things, including 
ghosts, as they actually are. The science of the subject, no doubt, 
is somewhat recent, and not very widely known ; but just {as 
discovery is constantly proving the unexpected accuracy of recent 
naturalists, such as Aristotle and Pliny, so the great ghost-story- 
tellers of the past were often right through that curious instinct 
for actuality which great men possess. Anyway, Mr. Editor, you 
ought to reject stories like that under discussion, which offend 
against all the canons of the subject.—Yours, etc., 
EXPERT IN HAUNTED HOUSES. 


MR. HOLIDAY’S REMINISCENCES 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMan, 

Srr,—The writer of the review of my “ Reminiscences,” in THE 
NEw STATESMAN, quotes a passage from Ruskin which was written 
under a misapprehension, and is liable to create a false impres- 
sion. Will you allow me to explain this, and to congratulate the 
reviewer on a notable discovery, as amusing as it is novel ? 

I mentioned in my book that the Burgess of Calais was my first 
attempt at a figure-picture, begun when I was between 18 and 
19, about three years after I entered the R.A. schools ; but that 
all the critics (some of whom wrote in terms of high appreciation) 
treated it as if I were already well known. 

I believe this was due to the fact that the works of a painter 
called Halliday, a much older man than myself, and a follower of 
the Pre-Raphzaelites, had already attracted some attention, and 
as I am frequently called Halliday to this day, a confusion was 
very natural. Otherwise Ruskin, who well knew that all artists 
in their earliest work closely resemble those by whom they are 
influenced, would hardly have made it a matter of criticism that 
one of the youngest students at the R.A. had not at 19 started 
a new school of his own ! 

But the reviewer knew my age, and that it was my first work, 
ete., and therefore we must credit him with the quite original 
discovery that the proper criterion for a “ final word” on a 
man’s “ position as a painter” is his first attempt, while he is 
still at school. 

What would Ruskin have said of the Futurists, and their boast 
that their art is founded on “ Injustice, Violence and Cruelty,” 
which I describe as “ Brainless Hooliganism ”’ ?—Yours, etc. 

Henry Houipay. 


Miscellany 
HENRI BECQUE 


N his autobiography (Vie de Henri Brulard) Stendhal 
writes : “La seule chose que je vois clairement, 
c'est que, depuis quarante-six ans, mon idéal est 

de vivre a Paris, dans un quatriéme étage, écrivant un 
drame ou un livre.” And again he speaks of his am- 
bition: ‘faire des comédies comme Moliére et vivre 
avec une actrice.” Here we recognise the authentic 
voice of the man of letters. We gladly forgive him the 
lady. She is an amiable weakness, humanising an 
otherwise austere project. And it is always pleasant 
to discover that an author's idea of himself resembles 
the popular idea of an author. The reader’s heart is 
warmed ; his perception is flattered. In our own day 
Mr. George Moore endears himself to a considerable 
public by similar confidences. He, too, has cherished 
the ideal: ‘de vivre 4 Paris, dans un quatriéme étage, 
écrivant un drame ou un livre.” 

It was upon some such plan that Henri Becque 
fashioned his life. His Souvenirs d'un Auteur Dra- 
matique remind one constantly of Stendhal, alike in 
their bitterness and their vivacity. How vigorous was 
Becque’s hatred of academicians and busybodies (in- 
cluding those “who would impose upon us a new 
academy of good intentions ’’), how devoted his love of 
the dramatist’s art! Becque took his first play to the 
critic Sarcey, who received him in a dressing-gown and 
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explained pompously that he made it a rule never to 
read manuscripts. Upon which Becque remarks : 
** Sarcey a besoin d’étre habillé.”” Later, by influential 
help, the great man was persuaded to look at the piece. 
Again Becque called upon him; again Sarcey appeared 
in a dressing-gown, this time contemptuous of the work, 
which he returned half-read. Beceque repeats : “ Sarcey 
a besoin d’étre habillé.” But years afterwards, when 
Les Corbeaux and La Parisienne were performed, Sarcey 
was heard to observe: “‘Oh! Becque, je le connais 
depuis longtemps, il m’a apporté sa premiére picce. 
C’est moi qui ai fait jouer Enfant Prodigue.” And 
Becque retorted by a superb piece of irony, an imaginary 
criticism contributed by Sarcey to the Temps of 1664 
upon the first performance at Versailles of a comedy 
entitled Tartuffe, by M. de Moliére. The critic, it 
seemed, had been offered a reserved stall by the side of 
the King’s throne, but preferred to take his place among 
the general public, lest his judgment should be warped. 
After narrating this proof of his independence, he fell 
upon M. de Moliére with a heavy hand. 

Becque was perpetually engaged in such literary 
quarrels from 1870 until his death in 1900. Whistler 
was not more provocative. He was at odds with 
managers, actors, critics, editors. Next to Sarcey his 
antipathy was reserved for M. Jules Claretie, the late 
director of the Comédie Francaise. He made no useful 
friends and cultivated no acquaintances. His con- 
tempt for success was as sincere as it was remarkable. 
He wrote Les Corbeaux with a mirror before him, de- 
claiming his dialogue and reproducing every detail of 
movement and gesture—but with no desire to please any 
audience but himself. His rehearsals were one long 
history of storms. And in passing it may be remarked 
that literary quarrels are peculiar to literary men; 
other writers only have controversies. Becque was 
willing to fight a duel about a matter of taste ; matters 
of opinion did not interest him. He confessed very 
frankly : “I am not a thinker.” The Bourse and the 
stage were his playgrounds. As for the rest of his life, 
he has left fragmentary memoirs. There is a poem 
opening with the lines : 

Je n’ai rien qui me la rappelle, 

Pas de portrait, pas de cheveux : 
Je n’ai pas une lettre d’elle, 

Nous nous détestions tous les deux. 

But this is only to say that everything we know about 
Becque corresponds perfectly with what we can discover 
from his plays. He was interested first of all in people, 
and afterwards in the symmetrical grouping of people. 
La Parisienne is a fine comedy because it is a symmetrical 
comedy. The author’s touch is firm and distinguished ; 
his characters are never out of hand. No superfluous 
word is spoken ; all the witticisms are mots de situation 
rather than mots d'auteur. On the other hand (and 
this is the important point) every necessary word is 
spoken—the subject is fully explored. Although no 
“ thinker,” Beeque was logical, and his logic was rich in 
humour ; he had the oddity of thoroughness. Take, for 
example, the scene in which Clotilde, the Parisienne, 
marshals her grievances against her lover. There is 
plenty of matter for reproach. He is jealous; he is 
indiscreet, and therefore dangerous ; he irritates her by 





claiming too much of her life. Two charges remain, 
One is that he does not like her husband, a circumstance 
which touches her vanity and outrages her sense of 
fitness ; the other, that he is a man of loose opinions, 
She cries: “ Vous étes un libre penseur! Je crois que 
vous vous entendriez trés bien avec une maitresse qui 
n’aurait pas de religion, quelle horreur!” At this 
passage every audience laughs, applauding a supposed 
paradox; but in reality there is no paradox. The 
woman is like that. Many women (says Becque) are 
like that. The scene is as fresh to-day as it was in 1885 
because the truth is savoured by a grain of exaggeration, 
and not the exaggeration savoured by a grain of truth. 
Equally fresh is the famous line at the opening of the 
play, “‘ Prenez garde ; voila mon mari!” coming at the 
moment when you have made up your mind that the 
quarrelling pair are husband and wife. Such flashes 
prove that Becque was a good dramatist. He understood 
how to bring off a coup de thédtre with the greatest effect, 
and yet there was nothing meretricious in his work. It 
was in the motive behind the coup—the revelation of 
character—that he showed genius. 

It is strange to think that this play was first performed 
six years after Ibsen’s Doll’s House, and two years 
before the foundation of Antoine’s Théatre Libre. The 
French have never taken kindly to Ibsen. One reason 
for this, perhaps, is that they have always possessed a 
conception of a social equality between the sexes ; so that 
Ibsen’s women brought them nothing new, but only a 
restatement of an old idea in unwelcome terms. They 
would have made a hero of him—for a few years—in the 
eighteenth century ; he would have taken rank among 
the “ philosophes.’”” With Becque this conception of 
social equality was instinctive. All his women are a 
match for their men : Clotilde in La Parisienne, the group 
in Les Corbeaux, the heroines of La Navette and L’En- 
lévement. They are not independent in the English way, 
or in the Norwegian way, but in a way of their own. It 
does not occur to them to talk of freedom, because they 
are unconscious of being oppressed. And they have 
saving graces. If they are moral, it is not from inclina- 
tion ; if they are immoral, it is not on principle. 

Nor could the French appreciate Ibsen’s genius, apart 
from the message he had to deliver. They have never 
understood foreign poets. Becque was a native poet, 
with something of the spirit of Molitre. He returned to 
an old and fine tradition of the stage at a period when 
most of his contemporaries were seeking to establish a 
new tradition. That was characteristically French. He 
had nothing to say about social movements or currents 
of thought (being possibly even sceptical of their value), 
but he had a good deal to say about husbands, wives, 
lovers, and other simple phenomena of human nature, 
and said it with distinction. Now that a generation has 
passed, we can see that he was a great artist. His eternal 
triangle, being equilateral, pleases the eye. His irony, 
born of deep feeling, touches a true sense of comedy. 
His writing, terse and audacious, restores a standard of 
dramatic dialogue. His masterly technique forms a link 
between the old theatre and the new. 

Becque had no followers. Dramatists of his per- 
suasion do not found a school, because the school is 
already there. But the most interesting French play- 
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wrights of the last twenty years—Porto-Riche, Courte- 
line, Lavedan, Donnay, and the rest—are his fellow- 
upils. Les Polichinelles, you may call them, borrowing 
the title of Becque’s last unfinished comedy. They are 
content to play their part in the Punch-and-Judy show, 
which is also, in its fashion, a variant of the eternal 
triangle. AsHLEY DUKEs. 


PROMETHEUS 


LL day beneath the bleak, indifferent skies, 
Broken and blind, a shivering bag of bones, 

He trudges over icy paving-stones ; 
And “ Matches ! Matches ! Matches ! Matches ! ”’ cries. 


And now beneath the dismal, dripping night, 
And shadowed by a deeper night, he stands : 
And yet he holds within his palsied hands 
Quick fire enough to set his world alight. 
WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 


SPRING SADNESS 


N a warm, brilliant morning in late April I paid a 
O visit to a shallow lakelet or pond five or six 
acres in extent which I had discovered some 
weeks before hidden in a depression in the land, among 
luxuriant furze, bramble, and dwarf blackthorn bushes. 
Between the thickets the boggy ground was everywhere 
covered with great tussocks of last year’s dead and 
faded marsh grass—a wet, rough, lonely place where 
a lover of solitude need have no fear of being intruded 
on by a being of his own species, or even a wandering 
moorland donkey. On arriving at the pond I was 
surprised and delighted to find half the surface covered 
with a thick growth of bog-bean just coming into flower. 
The quaint three-lobed leaves, shaped like a grebe’s 
foot, were still small, and the flower-stocks, thick as 
corn in a field, were crowned with pyramids of buds, 
cream and rosy-red like the opening dropwort clusters, 
and at the lower end of the spikes were the full-blown, 
singular, snow-white, cottony flowers—our strange and 
beautiful water edelweiss. 

A group of ancient, gnarled and twisted alder bushes, 
with trunks like trees, grew just on the margin of the 
pond, and by and by I found a comfortable arm-chair 
on the lower stout horizontal branches overhanging the 
water, and on that seat I rested for a long time, enjoying 
the sight of that rare unexpected loveliness. 

The chiff-chaff, the common warbler of this moorland 
district, was now abundant, more so than anywhere 
else in England ; two or three were flitting about among 
the alder leaves within a few feet of my head, and a 
dozen at least were singing within hearing, chiff-chaffing 
near and far, their notes sounding strangely loud at that 
still, sequestered spot. Listening to that insistent 
sound I was reminded of Warde Fowler’s words about 
the sweet season which brings new life and hope to men, 
and how a seal and sanction is put on it by that same 
small bird’s clear resonant voice. I endeavoured to 
recall the passage, saying to myself that in order to enter 
fully into the feeling expressed it is sometimes essential 
to know an author’s exact words. Failing in this, I 
listened again to the bird, then let my eyes rest on the 
expanse of red and cream-coloured spikes before me, 
then on the masses of flame-yellow furze beyond, then 
on something else. I was endeavouring to keep my 








attention on these extraneous things, to shut my mind 
resolutely against a thought, intolerably sad, which had 
surprised me in that quiet solitary place. Surely, I 
said, this springtime verdure and bloom, this fragrance 
of the furze, the infinite blue of heaven, the bell-like 
double note of this my little feathered neighbour in 
the alder tree, flitting hither and thither, light and airy 
himself as a wind-fluttered alder leaf—surely this is 
enough to fill and to satisfy any heart, leaving no room 
for a grief so vain and barren, which nothing in Nature 
suggested! That it should find me out here in this 
wilderness of all places—this place to which a man 
might come to divest himself of himself—that second 
self which he has unconsciously acquired—to be like the 
trees and animals, outside of the sad atmosphere of 
human life and its eternal tragedy! A vain effort and 
a vain thought, since that from which I sought to escape 
came from Nature itself, from every visible thing ; every 
leaf and flower and blade was eloquent of it, and the 
very sunshine that gave life and brilliance to all things 
was darkened by it. 

Overcome and powerless, I continued sitting there 
with half-closed eyes until those sad images of lost 
friends, which had risen with so strange a suddenness 
in my mind, appeared something more than mere 
memories and mentally-seen faces and forms, seen for a 
moment, then vanishing. They were with me, standing 
by me, almost as in life; and I looked from one to 
another, looking longest at the one who was the last to 
go; who was with me but yesterday, as it seemed, and 
stood still in our walk and turned to bid me listen to 
that same double note, that little spring melody which 
had returned to us; and who led me, waist-deep in the 
flowering meadow grasses to look for this same beautiful 
white flower which I had found here, and called it our 
“English edelweiss.”” How beautiful it all was! We 
thought and felt as one. That bond uniting us, unlike 
all other bonds, was unbreakable and everlasting. If 
one had said that life was uncertain it would have seemed 
a meaningless phrase. Spring’s immortality was in 
us; ever living earth was better than any home in the 
stars which eye hath not seen nor heart conceived. 
Nature was all in all; we worshipped her and her 
wordless messages in our hearts were sweeter than honey 
and the honeycomb. 

To me, alone on that April day, alone on the earth as 
it seemed for a while, the sweet was indeed changed to 
bitter, and the loss of those who were one with me in 
fecling, appeared to my mind as a monstrous betrayal, 
a thing unnatural, almost incredible. Could I any 
longer love and worship this dreadful power that made 
us and filled our hearts with gladness—could I say of 
it, Though it slay me yet will I trust it ? 

By and by the tempest subsided, but the clouds 
returned after the rain, and I sat on in a deep melan- 
choly, my mind in a state of suspense. Then little by 
little the old influence began to re-assert itself, and it 
was as if one was standing there by me, one who was 
always calm, who saw all things clearly, who regarded 
me with compassion and had come to reason with me. 
Come now, it appeared to say, open your eyes once more 
to the sunshine; let it enter freely and fill your heart, 
for there is healing in it and in all Nature. It is true 
the power you have worshipped and trusted will destroy 
you, but you are living to-day and the day of your end 
will be determined by chance only. Until you are 
called to follow them into that “ world of light,” or it 
may be of darkness and oblivion, you are immortal. 
Think then of to-day, humbly putting away the rebellion 
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and despondence corroding your life, and it will be with 
you as it has been; you shall know again the peace 
which passes understanding, the old ineffable happiness 
in the sights and sounds of earth. Common things shall 
seem rare and beautiful to you. Listen to the chiff-chaff 
ingeminating the familiar unchanging call and message 
of spring. Do you know that this frail feathered mite 
with its short, feeble wings has come back from an 
immense distance, crossing two continents, crossing 
mountains, deserts illimitable, and, worst of all, the 
salt, grey desert of the sea. North and north-east 
winds and snow and sleet assailed it when, weary with 
its long journey, it drew near to its bourne, and beat it 
back, weak and chilled to its little anxious heart, so 
that it could hardly keep itself from falling into the 
cold, salt waves. Yet no sooner is it here in the ancient 
home and cradle of its race than, all perils and pains 
forgot, it begins to tell aloud the overflowing joy of its 
heart. Listen to it, the little feathered angel of the 
resurrection, calling earth to put on her living garment, 
to rejoice once more in the old undying gladness—that 
small trumpet will teach you something. Let your 
reason serve you as well as its lower faculties have served 
this brave little traveller from a distant land. 

Is this, then, the best consolation my mysterious 
mentor can offer? How vain, how false it is !—how 
little can reason help us! The small bird exists only in 
the present ; there is no past, nor future, nor knowledge 
of death. Its every action is the result of a stimulus 
from outside ; its “‘ bravery” is but that of a dead leaf 
or ball of thistle-down carried away by the blast. 

Is there no escape, then, from this intolerable sadness 
—from the thought of springs that have been, the beauti- 
ful multitudinous life that has vanished ? Our maker 
and mother mocks at our efforts; at our philosophic 
refuges, and sweeps them away with a wave of emotion. 
And yet there is deliverance, the old way of escape which 
is ours whether we want it or not. Nature herself in 
her own good time heals the wound she inflicts—even 
this most grievous in seeming when she takes from us 
the faith and hope of reunion with our lost. They may 
be in a world of light, waiting our coming—we do not 
know ; but in that place they are unimaginable, their 
state inconceivable. They were like us, beings of flesh 
and blood, or we should not have loved them. If we 
cannot grasp their hands their continued existence is 
nothing to us. Grief at their loss is just as great for 
those who have kept their faith as for those who have 
lost it; yet on account of its very poignancy it cannot 
endure in either case. It fades, returning in its old 
intensity at ever longer intervals until it ceases. The 
poet of Nature was wrong when he said that without 
his faith in the decay of his senses he would be worse 
than dead, echoing the Apostle who said that if we had 
hope in this world only we should be of all men the most 
miserable. So, too, was the later poet wrong when he 
listened to the waves on Dover beach bringing the 
eternal note of sadness in, when he saw in imagination 
the ebbing of the great sea of faith which had made 
the world so beautiful, in its withdrawal disclosing the 
deserts drear and naked shingles of the world. That 
desolation, as he imagined it, which made him so 
unutterably sad, was due to the erroneous idea that our 
earthly happiness comes to us from otherwhere, some 
region outside our planet, just as one of our modern 
philosophers has imagined that the principle of life on 
earth came from the stars. 


The “ naked shingles of the world” is but a mood of 





our transitional day; the world is just as beautiful as 
it ever was, and our dead as much to us as they have 

ever been, even when faith was at its highest. They 

are not wholly, irretrievably lost, even when we cease 
to remember them, when their images come no longer 
unbidden to our minds. They are present in Nature ; 

through ourselves, receiving but what we give, they have 
become part and parcel of it and give it an expression. 
As when the rain clouds disperse and the sun shines out 
once more, heaven and earth are filled with a chastened 
light, sweet to behold and very wonderful, so because of 
our lost ones, because of the old grief at their loss, the 
visible world is touched with a new light, a tenderness 
and grace and beauty not its own. 

W. H. Hupson. 


THE DANGEROUS AGE 


r [i stcs used to be considered the dangerous age, 
when time called the glory from the grey and 
lent to last love-likings a dismay, perilous to 

mistress and lover alike. Before Balzac, I believe, in the 
case of women, the shades were supposed to gather at 
twenty-four. Now (we mature so slowly and the temper of 
our civilisation is so much more adapted to elderly youth- 
fulness than real youth) the risky corner is supposed to be 
turned at forty. Mr. Esmond’s Betty has heard the fatal forty 
bells. The theme of this little play is the sudden maturing 
of a gay, pretty, sweet-humoured widow with two boys 
into—well, middle age; that is to say, she acquires a sense 
of life tinged with resignation. Henceforth the permanence 
and security of some emotions will count for more than the 
intensity of others. Mr. Esmond’s heroine learns in a very 
sharp lesson what things at her age she cares really most 
about. 

Some people strike one as having been born to be old. 
Thinking of them, one says: “ You will be at your best when 
you are an old man or an old woman.” Others seem to have 
been meant to be always young or always middle-aged. 
Betty Dunbar was so well adapted to be young and she 
had so much vitality that she could not imagine herself 
anything else, and her friends took the same view of 
her that she did. Her admirable fitness also for a more 
matronly stage of existence was veiled from her by her 
natural dower of beauty, vivacity, and gaicty. 

The character which Miss Mary Moore makes real and 
charming, very real and very charming, is the kind of woman 
people call “a great dear.” Immensely fond of being liked 
and admired, plenty of high spirits, affectionate and impul- 
sively responsive, very kind-hearted, with a vanity so open 
that it is tantamount to humility, she is one of those delightful 
creatures who are so feminine that they are at once (thus 
flooring in person the theories of analysing gynzsophists 
like Weiniger) very much a mother and very much a flirt ; 
and while not being in the least clever, positively simmer 
with a humorous sense of the predicaments their universality 
entails. 

But Betty’s predicament, on which the curtain rises, is 
past a joke. She is in the humiliating position of being 
violently in love with a youth half her age. This comes 
out ina talk she has in the wood with her devoted old friend 
“Eggy.” Sir Egbert Englefield has adored her for years, 


and proposed in fact or by implication many times. It is 
quite a joke with the boys; they tease him about it. He 
is about fifty, and through temperament and age has long 
ago learnt the philosophy that in love, as in many other 
affairs, if you can’t get one thing you want very badly, you 
can usually, if you don’t go off in a sulphurous huffsnuff, 
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keep something else which will be very precious to you. 
He is her closest friend, her only close one, and he is happy 
in that. After she had refused him I can imagine her 
exclaiming : “ But, oh, Eggy, if I married fifty men I should 
still want you!” The fact is she is more fond of him than 
she will ever be of anybody else. The consolation of life is to 
talk out one’s thoughts, and the person with whom this is 
possible counts most in the long run. But Betty is an 
instinctive creature who still applies the standards of her 
youth and “love” means to her all the exeitement and 
the dazzlement of her first marriage, into which she had 
flown in spite of the damned disinheriting countenance of a 
father, who sure enough cut her straight out of his colossal 
will. So she will not have “ Eggy.” On the other hand, 
she realises the folly of marrying “Cecil.” “Cecil” is 
just on the point of going abroad too for five years. Poor 
Betty! There stands the windmill; just the windmill to 
throw a cap over! When she admits to her friend that she 
“cares very much,” he is sorry for her. You know what a 
bore in fiction or on the stage those characters usually are 
who are labelled as “ understanding women.” In France 
doctors, sympathetic doctors, are usually credited with this 
understanding; in England it is rather melancholy old 
bachelors or authors or ex-ambassadors; on our stage 
novelists are generally represented as too egotistical to have 
it in perfection, in our fiction dramatists for the same 
reason. Never, as far as I know, is it attributed to dramatic 
critics or importers of bananas. This idea of the specialist 
in feminine human nature, who possesses an insight to which 
others never attain, is bounce. The plain fact is that those 
among us who have any imagination understand some 
men and women very well, some fairly well, and others 
not at all. I advert to this for two reasons. In the first 
place, because Sir Egbert is not in the least a bore (one 
reason why I liked the play), and, secondly, because Mr. 
Esmond has quite unnecessarily represented him as writing 
a book on the psychology of women, as though we could 
not credit, for the matter of that, an Egyptologist or a 
brewer with such sympathetic comprehension of Betty as 
Sir Egbert shows. 

Well, a telegram arrives from Cecil, and off goes Betty 
to London, radiant with excitement and lying freely. She 
does not come back that day or that night, and while she 
is away a dreadful thing happens; her youngest son falls 
out of a tree and is picked up unconscious. It is doubtful 
if he will live. Her sister (the heiress of all her father’s 
wealth, and with whom Betty and the children live) at 
once wires to the friend whom Betty said she was meeting 
in London, and soon afterwards the lady in question strolls 
in. Of course Ethel and Sir Egbert instantly guess that 
Betty is with ‘“ Cecil”—somewhere. The boy is lying 
between life and death, and they cannot communicate with 
Betty. This is the situation upon which the curtain falls 
on Act II, Scene 1. In the first act there have been some 
good bits of “ boy,” but we can easily have too much 
“boy,” and I think we get a little too much in the first 
act, though Mr. Reginald Grasdorff and Mr. Roy Royston 
acted far better than most boys. The second act with its 
two scenes is certainly the best in the play. The tension 
of suspense is kept at a natural pitch, and Miss Mary Moore’s 
admirable acting makes it moving. Besides, we are intro- 
duced to her sister Ethel, and she is a distinctly interesting 
character. If I were a dramatist with an accepted play 
on realistic lines up my sleeve, I should wire at once to Miss 
Estelle Despa to find out her future engagements. She is 
evidently an excellent character actress, and she is clearly 
capable of considerable intensity. 

Ethel as a character makes an admirable foil to Betty. 
Betty is all impulse, Ethel all calculation. Her business 


faculty is well suggested. If Betty has bloomed by following 
her instincts, in Ethel, who was neither pretty nor affec- 
tionate, envy and responsibility (accentuated by her great 
wealth) have put a cramp upon her nature. One can see 
that the question has rankled in her why Betty should, 
in spite of being disinherited and poor, be so much happier. 
She is determined to wrest something substantial through 
the bars of a prison behind which Nature and her own 
egotism have enclosed her. She accepts a proposal from a 
young man, a bankrupt marquis, and an extremely effete 
creature, though it is made on the most personally insulting 
terms. Lord Merdon is a study of a sordid, queer, imper- 
turbable young man, of considerable subtlety, and there is 
something particularly noisome, and from a dramatic point 
of view admirable, in this alliance between a degenerate 
youth whose entire lack of self-respect is a sort of insult to 
humanity and an elderly woman with a good deal of that 
quality, who accepts his proposal in a white fury of resent- 
ment against her life, which seems somehow to have cheated 
her of everything. But it is through the effect upon her of 
Betty’s escapade that we read deepest into Ethel’s predi- 
cament. “ What are we to do about Betty?” she asks 
Sir Egbert. “ Forget it,” he replies. In spite of the 
anxicty about the boy which she shares, she has really been 
unable to think of anything else but Betty and Cecil. When 
Betty returns the next morning, the moment she hears 
what has happened in her absence, her love affair shrivels to 
an episode of no importance. “It seems hardly worth 
lying about now,” she says when her sister begins interro- 
gating her. They are all awaiting the result of the operation 
on which the boy’s life hangs, and every now and then in 
the midst of this painful tension Ethel keeps returning to 
what she cannot drive from her mind. “ Does anyone know 
where she was last night ?”” The boy recovers, and in the 
last act Ethel tries to force Betty to marry Cecil; her lever 
is a threat to withdraw supplies. To Betty such a marriage 
is now impossible, though her lover himself presses for it. 
The agony of anxiety which followed her brief passion has 
made her conscious of the flimsiness of her feelings for 
Cecil. Still an instinctive creature, all her instincts are 
now setting away from the passions of youth. She would 
rather die than marry Cecil. Ethel bullies and Sir Egbert 
defends Betty. At last he cannot contain himself. He 
bursts out to Ethel: “ Your marriage with Merdon is a much 
more hideously immoral thing,” and she shows him the door. 
Before he goes he has a talk with Betty, in which she cries 
and he makes her feel that he cares for her as much as ever, 
and that they will be happy together. 

The play is acted with an enthusiastic appreciation of all 
its points, which might be expected when an author, and 
an author of Mr. Esmond’s sensibility, takes the principal 
part himself. I wish it all success, but I am afraid it may 
fall between two stools. It is rather too subtle for the public 
who enjoy most stories with conventional characters in 
them. I cannot believe they will care for the author’s swift 
unobvious strokes, or appreciate, for instance, Mr. Banks’s 
study of Lord Merdon. On the other hand, the lightness 
of Mr. Esmond’s touch is likely to conceal from the “ serious ” 
playgoer the depth to which the dialogue really goes. They 
may think that Mr. Esmond has not “ faced ” the painfulness 
of a beautiful woman losing the bloom of youth and the 
difficulty of one like Betty accommodating herself to middle 
age; but it is all there, only it is not harped on. I am 
personally all for the light touch. I would rather a dramatist 
had not the air of bottoming his theme if he does really 
understand it. The play is the best Mr. Esmond has written, 
If the general run of plays were as good as this one we 
should have little to complain of. 

Desmonp MacCarrny. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NYONE who imagines that the English can, or at 
A all events do, compete with the Germans in beauty 
of book-production had better go to Leipzig this 
summer and visit the Buchgewerbe und Graphik Exhibition 
—or “ Bugra,” as it is universally called in Germany. The 
new railway station—the finest in the world—is also worth 
going to see; but that, presumably, will last after this year. 
In many respects the exhibition is like all other big exhi- 
bitions. It is much too enormous to be capable of thorough 
inspection. Leaving out of account the huge buildings 
devoted to the mechanics of printing and so on, there are 
a palace (“The Hall of Kultur,” of course), filled with 
engravings and photographs; a colossal structure con- 
taining the exhibits of German publishers of books and 
music ; and pavilions for most of the other nations of the 
earth. Even Corea has a building—though I did not see it 
—and Siam is well to the fore. The exhibition grounds are 
very extensive; they contain (need I say ?) a “ Street of 
Nations,” many fountains and countless cafés. There is a 
reproduction of Heidelberg Castle, full of drinking cups and 
the weapons with which German students put a little 
interest into each other’s faces. There is a Bavarian Hall, 
where real peasant maidens bring your beer and the latest 
and cheapest musical comedy tunes are played by real 
peasant musicians, with feathered hats and costume com- 
plete down to the bare knees that they insist on retaining 
in the face of a proclamation by the local Catholic hierarchs 
to the effect that such a display of naked charms is grossly 
indecent. There is no wiggle-woggle, but there is a water- 
chute and a shooting gallery whose proprietors invite you 
to come in and try your skill at “ live objects.” The man 
who was with me—he is a person who, like Mr. Galsworthy, 
would not touch a fly “‘ save ”’ (as the old verse has it) “ in 
the way of kindness,” refused to come in. Naively dis- 
trustful of aliens he was afraid, he said, that the targets 
might be dogs. But he need not have been alarmed, for 
we were afterwards informed that they were merely big 
game thrown on a screen by a cinematograph. When you 
hit an animal it did not drop, but a red light showed. 
. * * 


Naturally comparisons between the exhibits should be 
made very cautiously; the exhibition is being held on 
German soil and the German display is much larger than 
any other. In many respects England shows up very well. 
The English section in the Halle der Kultur is certainly as 
good as any, and the etchings shown by Mr. Muirhead Bone, 
Mr. Charles Shannon, Sir Charles Holroyd, and other British 
artists, are possibly} the very best things in the place. 
The main English exhibit is housed in a pleasant Tudor 
building with some beautiful rooms. The Shakespeare 
exhibit of editions and portraits is most interesting for those 
who like that sort of thing; a fine collection of original 
Beardsley drawings has been lent by Mr. Lane ; the Caxtons 
are coming; there are admirable specimens of the works 
of the Kelmscott, Riccardi, Florence, and other presses ; 
there is a gallery of Medici prints unsurpassed by any 
colour-reproductions in the exhibition (the print of the 
Dresden Van Eyck triptych is the most completely satis- 
fying colour-print I have ever seen); and the elaborate 
bindings by Rivicre’s, the Oxford Press, and other establish- 
ments, are not inferior even to the exquisite leather bindings 
by Noulhac and R. Kieffer shown in the French building. 
Everything our officials could have done has been done to 
perfection ; and the special exhibits have been very well 
chosen. Where we fall hideously short is in the ordinary 


book of commerce. 


I cannot but think that the English publishers who have 
taken stalls—and, of course, the selection of exhibits here 
had to be left to the publishers themselves—could have 
brought together a more attractive looking lot of books 
than they have done. Most of them—I mention no names 
—seem to have bundled together their books without any 
consideration either of the contents or of the appearance 
of the volumes. Of course, there are English publishers who 
have no distinguished books and few decent-looking books 
on their lists; but some of the specimens at Leipzig look 
almost like remnants which it is hoped to sell off to visitors, 
But even if all the English publishers had shown all their best 
books, and none of their worst, they would still have been 
put in the shade by the Germans. Even the French pub- 
lishers—whose achievements in typography and in illustra- 
tion have been great—are not now fit to be mentioned in 
the same breath as the Germans. 


* * * 


The German exhibits are a _ revelation. The mid- 
Victorian tradition in print and design—which was so 
tenacious in Germany—has now been almost completely 
abandoned. I don’t suggest that all German books are 
more presentable than English ones. Scientific works, 
theology, and shilling fiction are equally ugly in both 
countries. But there are to-day in Berlin, Leipzig and 
Miinich at least a dozen firms publishing for the ordinary 
market books whose average of beauty is far higher than 
that reached by the books of any considerable English 
publishing firm. Many thousands of really beautiful new 
books are now being produced every year in Germany ; and 
of what can be done, especially in the way of making cheap 
books look presentable our own publishers have no idea. 
There is, of course, a much larger educated reading public in 
Germany than in England. In every bookshop you are 
confronted by volumes of Dehmel, Hofmannsthal, and other 
writers who, were they Englishmen, would never reach 
large circles of readers in their lifetimes. Anthologies of 
contemporary German poets sell literally by tens of 
thousands; and you can even get an infinite variety of 
doses of classical and modern authors by dropping pennies 
into automatic machines on the stations. This much may be 
admitted: that there is a larger literary public and more 
interest in contemporary art, literary and pictorial. But, 
even granting all that, the German publishers in meeting 
the market have shown a taste, and above all an enterprise, 
(sometimes reaching audacity, no doubt), which most of our 
own publishers have never revealed in the slightest degree. 

* * * 


To give a full account of the show is beyond my ability, 
desire and space. But in looking at the latest products of 
commercial colour-printing in the French pavilion I was 
struck by the extraordinary divorce between craftsmanship 
and taste in modern industry. Here were some of the vilest 
pictures (I don’t mean morally) ever moulded by the mind 
of man; yet the experts were raving over them as being 
the last word in their own kind of colour-process. Needless 
to say, the exhibition, not being half over, is not yet com- 
pletely ready. The Italian pavilion, when I was at the 
Exhibition, could not be entered at all, and there were other 
lacunae all over the place. This is the kind of thing that 
makes the whole world kin. 

* * * 


Amongst the German authors whose portraits grace the 
walls of the Exhibition is Mr. George Bernard Shaw. They 
have naturalised him, like Shakespeare, and the next thing 


will certainly be a statue at Weimar. 
SoLomMoNn EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Death of a Nobody. Translated by DesmonpD 
MacCartuy and SypNEY WaATERLOw from the French 
of JuLEs Romartns. Howard Latimer. 4s. 6d. net. 


Quinneys’. By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. Murray. 6s. 


His Official Fiancée. By Berta Ruck (Mrs. Oliver Onions). 
Hutchinson. 6s. 


The Death of a Nobody is indeed, to borrow Mr. MacCarthy’s 
phrase, “ an original, curious book.” Mort de Quelqu’un— 
the title is perhaps a little aggressively rendered into English 
—represents the death of anybody, everybody ; no matter 
whom : the death (for example, as the author seems to say) 
of Jacques Godard, formerly an engine-driver, now occupying 
a Parisian tenement; a man of few friends and limited 
means, a man such as you might meet a hundred times in an 
evening stroll along the boulevards and never glance at him. 
If the average man exists, Jacques Godard is his embodiment. 
M. Jules Romains is not interested in what happens to him 
before his death, nor even in what happens to him afterwards. 
He turns away from these questions, and occupies himself 
with the second life—the undoubted immortality—of the 
impression the dead man leaves behind him. How long will 
this impression survive ? At a first glance we say, for the 
lifetime of those who have known him ; perhaps not so long. 
Memory serves us in snatches only. Are there not a thousand 
impressions, of persons, places, events, buried in our minds, 
which no accident or association of ideas will ever bring to 
light ? It is possible to forget the most important events, 
events that have moved us deeply—old love affairs, religious 
impulses, essays in life and philosophy. We recall some of 
them fitfully; but how many are forgotten? None 
altogether, M. Romains would remind us. The death of a 
memory is like the death of a person ; it leaves a mark. We 
too shall die, with Jacques Godard and his acquaintances ; 
and all that we have felt and known will become a part of 
our impression, our immortality. Just as we date our 
recollections by saying “‘ After the death of my father,” 
meaning thereby not the event itself, but the mark it left 
upon life, the instinctive summary of what he was and we 
are, so his buried memories live in our consciousness. We 
cannot give them shape, but we know that they exist. 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal has a wonderful passage on this 
theme in a poem “ Uber Vergiinglichkeit,” from which we 
take the lines : 

Dies ist ein Ding, das keiner voll aussinnt, 

Und viel zu grauenvoll, als dass man klage : 

Dass alles gleitet und voriiberrinnt, 

Und dass mein eignes Ich, durch nichts gehemmt, 
Heriiberglitt aus einem kleinen Kind 

Mir wie ein Hund unheimlich stumm und fremd. 
Dann, dass ich auch vor hundert Jahren war 
Und meine Ahnen, die im Totenhemd, 

Mit mir verwandt sind wie mein eignes Haar, 

So eins mit mir als wie mein eignes Haar. 


It is this feeling, shared by a number of persons and 
conveniently called “ group consciousness,” which is de- 
scribed in The Death of a Nobody. Looking down upon 
Paris from the top of the Panthéon, observing “ the rumpled 
panorama of roofs and walls which lay like a heaving, 
tumbled blanket over living forms still more furiously 
agitated,” Jacques Godard said to himself: ‘‘Who ever thinks 
of a poor fellow like me ?_ It wouldn’t make much difference 
if I died.” He was proved to be wrong. He caught a chill 
there ; he died a few days later, and his death was like the 
falling of a pebble into a pool. The ripples widened, 
embracing first of all the porter of his lodging, then the 
tenants who subscribed to buy a wreath and gathered in 
groups upon the stairs to talk of him; and the members of 


his club, and telegraph operators, and his father in the 
mountains of Velay, and the people who travelled with the 
old man, by diligence and train, on his journey to Paris ; 
and the fighting crowd of strikers and police which was 
moved to peace, for an instant, at the passing of the funeral ; 
and the priest in the cemetery chapel, and the families who 
exchanged impressions of the occasion; widening and 
subsiding until at last there was nothing left of them but the 
thoughts of a young man walking down the boulevard, saying 
to himself at random: “I am certain I knew the fellow’s 
name... Lenoir... Renoir... Gaspard... Bonnard. . . 
Well, he was a man who diced, that is all.””, Here the memory 
seems to die, but lives again. 

Mr. MacCarthy remarks very justly that “in the writing 
of Mort de Quelqu’un the philosophies of M. Bergson and of 
M. Durkheim have clearly played a part.” He instances 
the. author’s sense for the grouping of individuals. But 
beyond this, the whole book is of metaphysical interest. 
Not only does M. Romains portray, with extraordinary 
subtlety, associations of thought and feeling which have 
eluded the psychological novelist, the novelist of character, 
but also his tale seems to be an illustration, an analysis in 
terms of metaphor, of a single definite idea. Briefly, this is 
the idea of immortality deduced from experience. Jacques 
Godard lives after his death—in others. He is made to live 
in them by an art which we realise to be deeply rooted at 
once in observation and intuitive consciousness. Whether 
he also lives in himself, whether he enjoys, in the common 
phrase, personal immortality—well, strictly speaking, that 
is not a metaphysical question, and M. Romains will have 
none of it. In the same way his personages have no 
‘* character,”’ no individuality. Character is something that 
people possess during their lifetime, for themselves alone, 
something which differentiates them from others. Mort de 
Quelqu’un is a work of co-ordination, where such differences 
would be unwelcome. But when all this is said, the virtue 
of the book depends upon the beauty with which the thing 
is done. We may contrast it with another book written 
some years ago on a kindred theme. Mr. Arnold Bennett 
published a novel called The Glimpse, describing the emotions 
of a soul at liberty. The effect of this book was material, 
though the subject was spiritual, because Mr. Bennett 
thought in material terms, picturing to himself coloured 
globes, rays of light, and other physical objects by way of 
illustrating the soul’s consciousness. The effect of Mort de 
Quelqu’un is fine and delicate, though the method is wholly 
intellectual. We perceive the difference between an artist 
in character and an artist in thought. It remains only to 
say that the translation is supple and distinguished. This 
is a short book, but a full one; and of a quality very rare. 

Mr. H. A. Vachell, now, is an artist in character. His 
Quinneys’ is most readable work; Joe Quinney being an 
antique dealer, and an original. The occupation of buying 
things and selling them at a higher price is redeemed in his 
ease by the fact that the things are beautiful. For all his 
cunning, he is not a man of business; he is a collector with 
a price. He forms attachments to Gobelins and old china. 
Perhaps all men form such attachments to their trading 
wares; we heard but the other day of a sentimental mil- 
lionaire, or Pork King, in America who visited his stockyard 
daily in order to kill a pig by his own hand. But this is the 
depth of commercial attachment ; Quinney represents the 
gentlemanly height. Fortunately, he is not himself a 
gentleman. How dull it would all be if he were! He has 
only gentlemanly instincts, such as a sound dislike of 
“ fakes *—whether articles in his shop or suitors for his 
daughter’s hand. Conscious of being himself “ half and 
half,” like the restored Chippendales that he passes on to 
Yankee visitors, and yet striving to be a whole, like the 
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lacquer cabinet that made him think of heaven, he is an 
éntertaining figure. The card with a conscience, we should 
call him. Mr. Vachell writes breezily, and Quinneys’, 
though not itself a book for the collector, fills the shop- 
window with credit. 

This is also true of His Official Fiancée, which romps 
agreeably through nearly four hundred pages. One gift 
Mrs. Oliver Onions certainly has; she “ gets inside”’ her 
people, as the saying goes. Not for an instant do we 
suspect that anyone is writing the novel but the typist- 
heroine who becomes nominally engaged to her employer 
at a salary, visits his relatives, repudiates his kisses, and 
marries him, of course, in the end. When, in passing, she 
has occasion to mention the “ intellectuals,’ she includes 
among them personages named “ Schnitzer ”’ and “* Tangore.”’ 
Realism could go no farther. We know that young lady 
and her errors ; she is the bane of the journalist’s life. But 
we are glad that she lunched at the Carlton and the Ritz 
(or was it the Savoy ?) and had so royal a time of it. The 
author has a sense of the romance of everyday life, expressed 
in what Mr. Bennett used to call “a fantasia on modern 
themes.” 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 


Charles Stewart Parnell. By Karuarine O'SHEA. Cassell. 
2 vols. 21s. 

Last September Mr. William O’Brien published a state- 
ment in a newspaper to the effect that if, during the divorce 
suit of O’Shea v. Parnell in 1890, Parnell had gone into the 
witness box and given evidence with regard to his relations 
with Captain O’Shea, “the Irish leader would have been 
shown to be rather a victim than the destroyer of a happy 
home, and the divorce would never have taken place.” He 
published a letter from Parnell to himself, written after the 
divorce suit, to back up this view, and also a statement 
made to him by Parnell afterwards. Mrs. Parnell gives as 
her reason for writing this book her obligation to defend 
her first husband against the charge of connivance. It is 
clear, however, that this has not been the controlling im- 
pulse, for from this point of view the book is neither judicious 
nor effective. Parnell and Mrs. O’Shea met in the summer 
of 1880. In the autumn he came, at Captain O’Shea’s invita- 
tion to stay at Eltham. Parnell was tired and ill; Mrs. O’Shea 
nursed him. Going backwards and forwards, now in 
London, now in Ireland, Eltham seems to have been his 
headquarters. On October 17th, 1880, we read the first love 
letter written by him from Dublin. “I had fought against 
our love,” writes Mrs. Parnell, speaking of this year, ‘* but 
Parnell would not fight, and I was alone. I had urged my 
children and his work ; but he answered me : ‘ For good or ill, 
I am your husband, your lover, your children, your all. 
And I will give my life to Ireland, but to you I give my love, 
whether it be your heaven or your hell.’”” In January, 1881, 
Captain O’Shea sent Parnell a challenge, and a duel nearly 
came off ; however, matters were patched up between them, 
the understanding being that Mrs. O’Shea was to be a 
medium of communication between Parnell and the Govern- 
ment, and therefore that Parnell and Mrs. O’Shea should 
continue to meet, but that Parnell should not stay at 
Eltham. During the next cight or nine years, with the 
exception of the time Parnell spent in Ireland, they practi- 
cally lived together, either at Eltham or elsewhere. The dates 
are left somewhat vague, but the impression made by the 
book is that Parnell would often be living at Eltham, or 
Brighton, or Eastbourne with Mrs. O’Shea for months or 
weeks together, only broken by bricf journeys on political 
business. Meanwhile Captain O’Shea lived in London or in 
Spain. 





Throughout the book Mrs. Parnell quotes letters written 
to her by Parnell, which were intended to be shown to Captain 
O’Shea. These are written in a tone intended to suggest 
that Mrs. O’Shea was merely Parnell’s friend and politica] 
agent, and that the compact between husband and wife 
arranged in 1881 was being observed ; but the whole tenour 
of the revelations made in the book convinces the reader 
that Captain O’Shea could have seen what was obvious if 
he turned his eyes in that direction. He did not. That he 
thought it best for years not to scrutinise the situation too 
closely is a matter which is no concern of anyone in the 
world except himself, but that he put himself in an irre- 
deemably false position when he forced Parnell to get him 
returned for an Irish constituency is equally obvious. 

Only the most happy-go-lucky of men who led an entirely 
unexamined life could have put himself in such a position 
in good faith. Captain O’Shea seems, indeed, to have been 
that sort of man, but what we mean when we say that 
Mrs. Parnell’s book is injudicious and ineffective, if her 
motive in writing it was to prove to the world her first 
husband’s good faith, is that she has not shown us con- 
vincingly how he could have been so completely hood- 
winked that it never even occurred to him that people 
would suspect him, if he publicly received difficult favours 
from Parnell. 

The truth is that, though Mr.William O’Brien’s accusations 
may have prompted Mrs. Parnell to publish this book, her 
unconscious motive in writing it is clearly the human one, 
perhaps the all-too-human one, of giving permanence to 
precious memories. It is the portrait of Parnell she paints, 
and her sitter is so remarkable a man that he lives in this 
book as the subjects of few, even skilful, biographies live. 
The intensity, the loneliness, of his temperament, his in- 
difference to everything but the end towards which his face 
was set, which made him stand out among politicians, make 
him as singular among lovers. It is with mixed feelings one 
reads this book. It seems part of the beauty of all such 
stories that they should never be told ; it seems a pity that 
they should not be remembered. More tact on Mrs. Par- 
nell’s part might have relieved the reader occasionally from 
the unpleasant feeling that he is eavesdropping or reading 
letters on the sly, but one asks oneself if this really matters. 
The attitude of Gladstone and the leaders of the Liberal 
Party, when facts which were perfectly well known to 
them became public, was perforce one of shocked surprise. 

On November 26th, 1890, there was a meeting of the Irish Party... . 
When my lover came home to me that evening, I would not let him 
speak till he had changed his cold boots and socks ; then he came over 
to me, and took me in his arms, saying, “I think we shall have to 
fight, Queenie. Can you bear it? I’m afraid it is going to be tough 
work.” I said, “ Yes, if you can.” But I must confess that when I 
looked at the frail figure and white face that was so painfully delicate, 
whose only vitality seemed to lie in the deep burning eyes, my heart 
misgave me, for I very much doubted if his health would stand any 
prolonged strain. I burst out passionately, ** Why does it matter 
more now—they have all known for years ?”’ and his rare, low laugh 
came out with genuine amusement as he replied, “* My sweetheart, 
they are afraid of shocking Mr. Gladstone.” 

** But Gladstone———” I began, bewildered. 

““ Just so, but we are public reprobates now; it just makes the 
difference. He is ‘a devout Churchman,’ they tell me.” While 
Parnell sat down to work at his manifesto I deliberated for hours as to 
whether I ought to let him go on. Should I urge him to come abroad 
with me? I knew he would come if I said I could not bear the public 
fight. I looked at him as he sat now absolutely absorbed in what he 
was writing, and now looking across at me when he had something 
pinned together. He did not speak, only the smoulder in his eyes grew 
deeper as he wrote. . . . I knew him too well to dare to take him away 
from the cause he had made his life-work. . . . I looked up feeling he 
was watching me, and met the burning fire-flame of his eyes steadily 
through my tears, as he said, closing his hand over mine, “ I am feeling 
very ill, Queenie, but I think I shall win through. I shall never give 
in unless you make me, and I want you to promise me that you will 
never make me less than the man you have known.” I promised it. 
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This extract gives better, perhaps, than any other single 
one, the essence of the story which Mrs. Parnell tells ; their 
predicament, their attitude towards each other, and their 
attitude towards the world. There are many scenes, mid- 
night drives from the House of Commons to Eltham, tardy 
trysts at deserted railway stations in the small hours, 
strategies, fool-hardy risks, snatches of precarious peace in 
country places—scenes which, if this were a work of fiction, 
the reviewer would single out as dramatic and romantic ; 
there are pages giving account of the negotiations which 
went on between Parnell and Gladstone through the medium 
of Mrs. O’Shea, most interesting to the historian ; but the 
above passage represents the essence of the story. Was it a 
misfortune that Mrs. O’Shea came into his life? Let us 
conclude with another quotation which bears on this point. 
It is Parnell’s view. It expresses his philosophy of life : 

“ Put away all fear and regret for my public life. I have given, and 
will give, Ireland what is in me to give. That I have vowed to her, but 
my private life shall never belong to my country, but to one woman. 
There will be a howl, but it will be the howling of hypocrites ; not 
altogether, for some of these Irish fools are genuine in their belief 
that forms and creeds can govern life and men ; perhaps they are right 
so far as they can experience life. But I am not as they, for they are 
among the, world’s children. I am a man, and I have told these children 
what they want, and they clamour for it. If they will let me, I will 
get it forthem. But if they turn from me, my Queen, it matters not 
at all in the end. What the ultimate government of Ireland will be is 
settled, and it will be so, and what my share in the work has been, and 
is to be, also. I do wish you would stop fretting about me. We know 
nothing of how or why, but only that we love one another, and that 
through all the ages is the one fact that cannot be forgotten nor put 
aside by us.” 

He spoke slowly, with many silences between sentence and sentence, 
and presently I said : “* But, perhaps, I have hurt your work.” “ No, 
you have not. I sometimes think that is why you came to me, for I 
was very ill then, and you kept the life in me and the will to go on when 
I was very weary of it all; you have stood to me for comfort and 
strength and my very life. I have never been able to feel in the least 
sorry for having come into your life. It had to be, and the bad times 
I have caused you and the stones that have been flung, and that will be 
flung, at you are all no matter, because to us there is no one else in all 
the world that matters at all—when you get to the bottom of things.” 


In Parnell’s last struggle some think he was fighting for his 
country, others that he would have served her best by 
retiring, and that he was fighting for his pride and to satisfy 
his love of power. There is a third possible view of that 
tragic struggle, and this book seems to lead up to it: that he 
was fighting for the right of every patriot or public man to 
possess his own soul. 


SENTIMENTAL JOURNEYS 


Vagabonds in Périgord. By H. H. Basurorp. Con- 
stable. 4s. 6d. net. 


In Pursuit of Spring. 
5s. net. 

A lazy reader said of these two books, “I would rather 
read Mr. Bashford, but I would rather walk with Mr. 
Thomas.” There is good criticism in that opinion. Mr. 
Bashford writes like a novelist, with what is called style, 
but is really a close imitation of Stevenson. He is accord- 
ingly very easy to read. He is generous of good phrases : 
for example, “‘ From all sides, too, like tiny tappings upon 
stretched parchment, rose the explosive, bizarre music of 
the toads. It studded the silence with an odd effect of 
decoration—or, as Justin put it, they made a noise like 
magic-lanterns.””. Mr. Bashford is constantly tickling his 
reader with that kind of neatly achieved effect. He walks 
with Sophronia and an imaginary gentleman called Justin, 
who bears responsibility for many of the phrases, and re- 
ceives the applause of the French peasants, which Mr. 
Bashford scarcely likes to describe as offered to himself. 


By Epwarp Tuomas. Nelson. 





They do not know France, they enjoy themselves and the 
brilliant Justin very much indeed, and, with the amused 
tolerance of the French as a continual chorus, they do con- 
trive to make the educated English tourist articulate, as 
perhaps he has never been articulate before. Yet the book 
is very pleasant; it is only afterwards that we begin to 
wonder whether or not its charm was a little cheap. 

We learn little of Mr. Bashford, except that he is interested 
in phrases and in the sort of humanity that is likely to be 
useful to a novelist, and that he can be both humorous and 
descriptive. It is very different with Mr. Thomas. Of 
him we learn innumerable things. He smokes clay pipes, 
preferring them thick, hardish, and of a particular form. 
He is not the slave, nor yet wholly the master, of a bicycle. 
A divine providence has ordained that, for him, a cold bath 
is always followed by a bun. He has made up his mind to 
give sixpence to every beggar, but has already broken this 
resolve, from uneasiness. He—no, not he, but the Other 
Man, for Mr. Thomas also has an imaginary companion—“ ate 
monkey-nuts for the benefit of his health, but pointed out 
that the monkey-nuts, like beef-steak, turned into himself.” 
He would be quite without blemish as a companion if only 
he did not occasionally talk shop at great length. The 
Other Man, far too often, had to listen to the recitation of 
inordinately long reviews, because, unwisely, he had for- 
gotten to deflect his friend from the grave or birthplace of 
a writer. There is, however, nothing violent in Mr. Thomas. 
We think a protest would have been enough to make him 
keep his reviews until the night, when he could have recited 
them in a whisper to himself, while the other man slept. 
We feel that the fiercest of his passions is what he admirably 
describes as “ a mildly imperative desire.” 

Mr. Bashford walks in Périgord, Mr. Thomas at home, 
from London to the Bristol Channel, by a fairly devious 
route. He travels “ on or with a bicycle,” but his bicycling 
is quite unmechanical, and, except when he deliberately 
reminds us, we forget that he is not on foot. This book, 
in spite of the digressions, caused we think by the critical fits 
that as life goes on punish reviewers, has more form and con- 
sequence than any other book of his with which we are 
acquainted. The texture of his prose, as always, is delightful. 
Mr. Bashford’s work has an amusing map and no pictures. 
Mr. Thomas’s has a fair map, and pictures so abominable 
that we removed them at once. 


NATIONAL WEALTH 


The Nation’s Wealth: Will it Endure? By L. G. Cnrozza 
Money. The Nation’s Library. Collins. 1s. net. 


Mr. Chiozza Money has packed into this little volume 
enough material to provide statesmen with food for thought 
for many years. It is one of the best of this excellent 
series which Messrs. Collins are publishing, and is excelled 
by none of the other volumes in clarity and precision of 
expression. Nor has one of them a more important subject, 
and Mr. Money will give many a shock to those easy-going 
people who accept things as they come, and who regard the 
growth of British industry as part of the natural order of 
things, predestined to continue through the years to come 
in an ever more glorious progression. 

Mr. Money begins by reminding us that our industrial 
greatness is of recent duration, and that up to the application 
of coal to industry in the middle of the eighteenth century 
we were a poor nation. The great inventions of the Indus- 
trial Revolution are the direct product of coal, for the 
steam-engine and the railway were first designed to serve 
the requirements of coal mines and were afterwards applied 
to other uses. Coal, being bulky, is difficult to transport, 
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and so the nation that has coal draws all other raw materials 
to its shores to be worked up. Coal, again, has made an 
international commerce possible to us, for we import great 
quantities of grain, a bulky freight, and export manufactured 
goods which occupy relatively little cargo space. Were we 
not in a position to export much coal to countries that have 
none, our outward-bound ships would have to sail only 
partly loaded, freight rates would be higher, and cheap food 
would be an impossibility. Political circumstances gave us 
a start of a century before Eastern America filled up and 
union permitted Germany to turn to industry. Both these 
countries have excellent coal resources, and on that fact, as 
with us, is their industrial greatness built. With their 
greater area and greater population they have now out- 
stripped us in the race for production, and Mr. Money might 
have added that, in the case of Germany, it was the British 
invention of the basic process of steelmaking which made the 
great ore-beds of Lorraine usable and contributed almost as 
much as coal to the advance of Germany. 

Put down in cold terms of cash, what does our industrial 
greatness amount to? For the first time a Census of 
Production was taken for the year 1907, and in the Report 
thereon is found the answer. Mr. Money handles that 
document with much skill, but prefers to draw his own 
deductions from the summary figures instead of accepting 
those which are drawn and set forth in the official Report. 
Some of the discrepancies between Mr. Money’s deductions 
and those of the Director of the Census merely amount to 
changes of arrangement and nomenclature, which may or 
may not have their advantages. But there are two features 
of the table on p. 87 that call for special remark. According 
to this table, the nation’s “* Net Gain of Material Wealth ” 
in 1907 was £1,112,000,000 (or £25 per head), a sum which, 
as Mr. Money points out, had to furnish (1) material things 
for current consumption, (2) materials for repair of existing 
capital, and (3) new capital. But, on the one hand, Mr. 
Money has made this sum too large by failing to take account 
of the duplication of £71,000,000 as between agriculture, 
fisheries, and industry, to which special attention is drawn 
in the Census of Production Report; and, on the other 
hand, he has made it too small by deducting the whole of 
the exports of British production (£426,000,000) in spite of 
the fact that about £100,000,000 of this represents the 
investment of new capital abroad. Nor is it clear why, in 
his final summary, he has chosen to omit the cost of dis- 
tributing the raw materials of industry. But, even if it be 
considered that Mr. Money’s calculation of the amount of 
material goods available for consumption should be some- 
what increased, the sum is small enough in all conscience. 
There is, of course, one further and incalculable addition to 
be made to it in respect of the necessary expenses of dis- 
tribution between factory and consumer. Experience of 
co-operative societies would appear to show that, in the 
case of goods ordinarily retailed, these expenses might be 
guessed at an addition (including railway transportation) of, 
perhaps, 25 per cent. on the factory value, whereas in the 
Census Report from one-half to two-thirds, including profits, 
is added. As things are to-day, the national income consists 
of the value of goods in consumers’ hands plus the value of 
the services of doctors, lawyers, domestic servants, teachers, 
etc., and Mr. Money estimates that the total was 
£1,844,000,000 in 1908 and about £2,100,000,000 to-day. 
Sir George Paish puts the latter figure at £2,400,000,000, 
and, seeing that in the Census of Production Report the 
Board of Trade (working on materials not available to Mr. 
Money when he made his first calculation) estimates the 
income of 1907 at £2,000,000,000, we may perhaps fairly 
conclude that in 1914 it is somewhere half-way between the 
estimates of Mr. Money and Sir George Paish. 





Mr. Money justly points out that the national income 
includes bad commodities as well as good, useless services as 
well as helpful, and, what is worse, that not enough houses, 
not enough clothing, not enough furniture, are produced for 
the needs of a healthy and comfortable community. He 
calculates that about 3 per cent. of the population enjoy 
one-third of the total income, and points out that the 
necessary result is the diversion of production from necessaries 
to luxuries. He estimates the capital stock of the United 
Kingdom, including its lands, at about £12,000,000,000 plus 
about £4,000,000,000 invested abroad. These are gigantic 
figures; yet private capital has failed to deal with such 
problems as housing and afforestation, just as it failed to 
build the Manchester Ship Canal and the Panama Canal. 
Further, there has been enormous wastage of savings, and 
the records of bankruptcy and liquidation proceedings 
indicate imperfectly how faulty is the system of relying on 
the private instinct for gain as a trustworthy means of 
directing the application of savings. ‘‘ The principles which 
now direct national capital to the manufacture of a Dread- 
nought need to be freely applied to the housing, warming, 
clothing, feeding, and training of the people.”’ There is a 
similar waste in the utilisation of inventors’ ideas. “I see 
no prospect of adequate capitalisation short of the national 
organisation of the use of ideas and the national accumula- 
tion of capital. Sooner or later, it seems to me, the sheer 
necessity of making better use of capital will be forced upon 
the legislator.” 

What of the future ? Mr. Money comes back to coal, and 
with coal to Jevons. Against the current misrepresentations 
of Jevons’s views on coal he vehemently protests, and urges 
everyone to read the economist’s famous work on The Coal 
Question (edited and brought up to date by Mr.A.W. Flux). Sir 
William Ramsay has estimated that our proved coalfields 
under 4,000 feet deep will be exhausted in 175 years, which 
means that historically we are midway in ourindustrial career. 
We need more economical methods of working coal, both 
considering individual mines and taking a coalficld as a 
whole, and, above all, we need more economical methods of 
using the power derivable from coal. Mr. Money appears 
to favour the production of electric energy from coal at the 
pit-head or at suitable economic points, and he urges the 
immediate appointment of a Power Commission to study 
and organise the conservation and utilisation of coal. Such 
a measure, he thinks, is the great need of the day, and to it 
should be added improved education and the complete 
application of scientific methods in industry. Mr. Money 
has written an excellent propagandist book. 


THE ORIGINS OF COMEDY 


The Origin of Attic Comedy. By F. M. Cornrorp. Arnold. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Cornford has attempted to trace in this work the 
ritual origins of Attic Comedy which he believes it shares 
with Attic Tragedy. He throws throughout a strong light 
on the traditional incidents of the Old Comedy ; the agon, 
or contest, between persons or parties as seen in the Knights, 
the Acharnians, the Birds, the Clouds, and other plays ; the 
Sacrifice, the Intrusion of “ Impostors ” and the final triumph 
of the hero and his ultimate Marriage verging, in some cases, 
on an apotheosis or theophany. All these incidents, which are 
the very web of which the Old Comedy is woven, point back, 
Mr. Cornford contends, to an original spring ritual in which, 
by one way or another, the New Year “ daemon ” triumphs 
over the Old Year “‘ daemon ”’, or, as the Old Year, dies and 
is reborn as the New, ultimately appearing in some form of 
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splendour accompanied by a bride who is “ Royalty ” or the 
“ Wealth of the Year.” 

The Chorus in this view plays a double part. They are 
the representatives of that crowd of celebrants who were at 
once spectators and actors in the ritual, as in the primitive 
Esquimaux rites which Mr. Cornford describes to us the 
two parties of men pull a tug-of-war to decide whether 
“ Winter ” or “Summer” shall win. Throughout the Old 
Comedy this double function continues, and even when, as in 
the Parabasis, the Chorus comes forward to speak to itself 
in the audience, there lingers, in some of the plays of Aristo- 
phanes, the shadow of the “ contest ” in which the two halves 
of the Chorus are still partakers. The “ Impostors,” Mr. 
Cornford thinks, are the “ doubles ” of the original antago- 
nist to the hero—the bad black winter spirit, who has to be 
driven out, or slain by the good white spirit of summer. In 
more modern time the drama of Punch and Judy shows an 
excellent series of such “ impostors ” ending with the Devil 
himself. We have only to think of the Acharnians or the 
Birds to recall what a large share they have in the later part 
of the Aristophanic Comedies. 

Mr. Cornford is, we think, most convincing in his treat- 
ment of the Marriage and Apotheosis incident. He tells us 
that we should not act Greek plays because we do it so 
badly, but, even allowing for the imperfections of the 
Cambridge Theatre, most of us who remember the perform- 
ance of the Birds of Aristophanes in 1903 must surely have 
been impressed with something akin to religious awe by the 
august description of Peisthetairos coming in triumph from 
the right hand of Zeus, attended by her whom the late 
Dr. Verrall once called the ‘* Queen of the Heavens,” bearing 
the thunderbolt of the Highest in bis hand, his countenance 
shining beyond the sun for splendour, and all about him the 
air full of light and fragrant with the smoke of incense. If 
that is not a description of a “ Theophany,” neither is that 
still more famous vision described in the Apocalypse 
deserving of such a name. 

In his chapter on the relations of Greck Comedy and 
Tragedy Mr. Cornford shows in a most interesting fashion 
how, while the ritual origin is common to both, Comedy goes 
free of its deeper significance, but Tragedy is far more inti- 
mately knit with it and grows of necessity along well- 
established lines, a flower of abundant insolence ripening 
for a harvest of woe out of which is born again the young 
beauty of the Year. We may quote from an earlier work of 
Mr. Cornford’s, Thucydides Mythhistoricus, to illustrate this 
idea : 

The flower of Pride hath bloomed, the ripened fruit 
Of Suffering is all garnered up in tears : 

Ye that have seen the reapers’ wages told 
Remember Athens. 

So wrote Aeschylus on the Fall of Persia, out of whose 
disaster blossomed the rose of the Athenian Empire, a rose 
so soon to fade. 


A DIPLOMATIST’S MARGINAL NOTES 


La Guerre des Balkans et l'Europe, 1912-13. Par Gaprre. 
Hanotaux. Paris: Librairie Plon. 

M. Gabriel Hanotaux gives us here a second series of his 
diplomatic studies. They are not the considered opinions 
of an experienced politician on events of the past. They 
are a reprint of the notes on current international politics 
contributed by M. Hanotaux to certain French journals. 
They begin with the Italian raid on Tripoli and end with the 
Note sent by Sir Edward Grey to the Great Powers in 
February last on the subject of Epirus and the A®gean 
Islands. Written in brisk, idiomatic French with an 
abundance of diplomatic slang, they are interesting to an 





English reader as giving the views of a shrewd, rather 
cautious French observer who knows a Foreign Office from 
the inside. As might be expected, M. Hanotaux is much 
concerned with the balance of power in the Mediterrancan, 
which Italian designs and adventures may affect to the 
detriment of France. He thinks that recent French diplo- 
macy has been timid, not to say feeble, while Italian, though 
bold, is rash, dangerous, and untroubled by scruples. Never- 
theless the overturn in the Balkans and the seizure of 
Tripoli have not deprived France altogether of the 
chance of playing an important part in the Near East. 
The time has come when Turkey and other States have 
to pay their bills. To do that they have to turn to the 
Parisian financiers, and these gentlemen, in concert with the 
French Government, can stipulate for conditions which will 
enable France to carry out her civilising mission in Syria, 
Asia Minor, and the Balkans. In blunter language, France 
will use her power of the purse to extract contracts and 
concessions. She wants no territory, and has made no 
enemies in the Levant. There she has the advantage over 
Italy, Austria, and Russia. In his candid comments 
M. Hanotaux does not spare the diplomacy of the so-called 
Concert of Europe. He dwells on its assertion and cynical 
abandonment of principle after principle and condition 
after condition. He attributes the failures of diplomacy 
mainly to greed and selfishness. He is especially severe on 
the appearance of these ugly features at the Conference of 
London. He points out that the solitary achievement of the 
Conference, the Albanian principality, is very unlikely to 
live. The best hope of the future in the Balkans rests on 
the informal alliance of Roumania, Montenegro, Servia, and 
Greece—a conjunction which the Powers did not want or 
foresee and tried to discourage. European diplomacy, and 
particularly German diplomacy, does nothing to save the 
civilised world from the appalling burden of armaments ; 
indeed, German diplomacy is primarily responsible for its 
increasing weight. The book is a severe condemnation of 
the diplomatists, all the more so because the verdict does not 
appear to be angrily or even consciously pronounced. 


WAGNER 


Richard Wagner, Composer of Operas. By Joun Ruwnci- 
MAN. Bell. 10s. 6d. net. 

On one point we assail, not so much Mr. Runciman, 
whose cheery book on Wagner we have long expected, as 
those who would agree with him to the detriment of «esthetic 
criticism. Mr. Runciman quite rightly laughs at those who 
have taken Wagner’s own theorisings as serious aids to the 
imaginative understanding of his art, and he is equally right 
in his scorn of the mass of bad commentating that the 
operas have called forth. But even Mr. Runciman vaguely 
feels that it is bad theorising or theorising put to the wrong 
uses that is bad. So many people, from more commercial 
reasons than those of Mr. Runciman, hate so entirely the 
analysis of the conditions out of which arises good and bad 
art that soon we may have the paradox of an intensely 
critical age without any serious esthetic criticism. And after 
all, what is this terrible theorising? In writing criticism 
Mr. Runciman cannot cease to be critical, whether soundly 
so when he tentatively explains why Tristan more nearly 
approaches a perfect synthesis of the arts than any other 
opera, or tediously with his innumerable “ gigantics,”’ 
*“* stupendouses ” and “ mightys ”; and writes of Parsifal : 
‘“* Of course, the prelude is in its way, but only in its way, a 
beautiful thing,” which means nothing. True analysis 
would have the negative function of preventing artists from 
making mistakes. Mr. Runciman adores Wagner’s music, 
and would not admit that it is a responsible stepping-stone 
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ag. New nove” “ LONDON CIRCUS” 


(6s.) is puzzling some of the critics, but if you read George 
| Moore, Samuel Butler, or Tristram Shandy, you should 
read “ London Circus."’ It needs a sense of humour. 
| **an altogether amazing and hilarious satire.""—Mr. 
Ford Madox Hueffer in the Outlook. ‘ 

* Reinarkably brilliant satire."—Observer. z 
“Comic, satiric, philosophical, and full of incident. 
Westminster Gazette.. 


Two Powerful Plays on the Social Evil: 


DAMAGED GOODS. By BRIEUX, 
with a Preface by Bernard Shaw and a Foreword 
by Mrs. Bernard Shaw. Wrappers, Is. net, by post 
ls. 1d. 96 pages. [Just Published. 
In her Foreword Mrs. Shaw narrates the interesting his- 

tory of this play from the days when everybody shunned 











it, to the present when everybody is buying it and 


reading it and seeing it played at private performances. An unpublished compari- 
son of Sophocles and Brieux, by Bernard Shaw, is also quoted, 


PHILIP’S WIFE. sy FRANK G. LAYTON, M.R.C.S. 


Wrappers, Is. net, by post la. Id. 


(Just Published. 


This frank but delicately treated play is the result of actual experiences of the 
author in his medical practice. All serious and determined people should read it 
and help to abolish the conspiracy of silence about venereal disease. 


THE SMALL FAMILY SYSTEM : 


Is it injurious or 


immoral? By C.V. DRYSDALE, D.Sc. A thoroughly up-to-date examination 
of modern statistics, with numerous charts. 1s, net, by post 1s.2d. Cloth, 2s. net. 


The most Delightful Book on the Italian Alps. 


ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT 
AND THE CANTON TICINO. By SAMUEL BUTLER. With 83 illustra- 
tions. New enlarged Edition. 5s, net, postage 4d. 

A book to buy, a book to brood and chuckle over.”—Observer. 


DISLIKES. 


triking new Verse just issued. 


S 
By CHARLES MASEFIELD. 


ls. net. 


BALLADS AND BURDENS. By V.GOLDIE. 1s. net. 


PAGAN. 


A Book of Verse. 


By AMY SKOVGAARD.- 


PEDERSEN. Boards. 1s. 6d. net, postage 2d. 


KNOWLEDGE IS THE DOOR. A Forerunner. Being 


an introduction to the Science of Self-Conscious Existence. Edited by C. F. S. 
Boards, Is. net, postage 14d. This really very remarkable little book is commended 
to the notice of everyone interested in New Thought, Christian Science, or 
Mental Healing aspects of Religion and Control. 


A YEAR IN CHICKENDOM. By J. W. HURST, 


Poultry correspondent of “ The Field." Wrappers, 1s. 6d. net, postage 2d. Cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. No one interested in poultry, as amateur or profes- 
sional, and whether practically or theoretically, should miss this very valuable 
and informative book—a typical year's work on a poultry farm, by an expert. 
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publish as a Special Supplement a 
Report drafted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb on The Co-operative 
Movement in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and other Countries (being 
the second part of the Report of 
the Fabian Committee on the 
Control of Industry). 

CONTENTS. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS OF 
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CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATION ON THE 

CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


In view of the large extra demand for this issue 
it 1s necessary that orders should be placed 
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down from the heroes of pure music to the decadents who 
need a philosophic programme to explain them. True 
analysis would make it clear that in the old music we are 
given impersonal feeling for beauty itself ; in Wagner and 
Schumann, as it were, the white light is prismatically split 
up and the emotion is expressed more obviously but as 
greatly in moods. That is simply the tendency of every art 
towards devolution, and it is not necessarily an excuse for 
trying to mix various arts and photographies and philoso- 
phies together. As Mr. Runciman says, ‘*‘ Wagner needed the 
theatrical or, at least, the human element to stimulate him 
to music, but when it came it was music indeed. If we like 
to say so, he expressed colour and landscape in music, but 
we are reminded of these things by the music; we do not 
have to ask what colour to look for before we can appreciate 
the notes. When we do, the notes have failed.” 

But if our author a little despises science, with the con- 
sequence that as science his book might be more fruitful, it 
is stimulating in its enthusiasm for the best of the operas, 
clear in its rejection of what is dull, and in spite of an objec- 
tionable use of the Christian name, exceedingly able in its 
presentation of Wagner the man. Mr. Runciman’s journal- 
ism is more titillating than any one part of this book, but as 
a whole it has weight ; it does not read like an elaboration 
of his former little treatise, and in the main it makes us agree 
with its judgments. It has intelligence behind it, and a 
good deal of creative force within. Of course, such work is 
largely journeyman’s work, but it is done with selection. 
Wagner’s life is traced through want to prosperity ; his 
character indicated in its egoism and breadth and intensity ; 
and the works, not excluding the writings, are described not 
too fully, so that the numerous persons who go ignorant to 
Covent Garden will in future be equipped both with the main 
themes and the actions of the plots. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


St. Margaret’s, Westminster: The Church of the House of Commons. 
By H. F. WesTLake, M.A. Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 

The tercentenary of the connection of the House of Commons with 
the church which lies under the shadow of the Abbey has suggested 
this book to Canon Westlake. It was in 1614 that it was resolved 
“‘ that the House should attend the parish church, and that the Speaker 
be entrusted with the selection of a preacher, while the Committee 
fixed for the next afternoon should be postponed ‘for the better 
preparing against the receiving of the Communion.” And that this 
might not be mistaken for a merely pious resolution, supervisors were 
appointed to take the names of those members who should abstain 
from participation in the official rite. The connection thus inaugurated 
has lasted for three hundred years, although in these degenerate times 
there has been a sad falling off from the spacious days when two divines 
preached before the assembled members for seven solid hours between 
them. 

No London church is richer in historical interest than St. Margaret’s. 
Raleigh and Caxton and Skelton lie buried here. Milton and Pepys 
were married within its walls, and here came Geoffrey Chaucer to give 
evidence in the famous Court of Chivalry held in 1387. And yet 
St. Margaret’s as we know it now has always seemed to us a dull 
church. No “ last enchantments of the Middle Ages ” cling about this 
austere Perpendicular building, although before the Reformation 
struck it cold its rich altars and tabernacle work, its coloured statues, 
its Rood and its carvings must have made an interior of striking 
beauty. One glorious medieval relic it still retains in its east window. 
From all these materials, and with the valuable assistance of copious 
extracts from the churchwarden’s accounts covering 450 years, 
Canon Westlake has produced a scholarly work of absorbing interest. 
The sidelights thrown by these accounts on customs fallen into disuse, 
on current food prices and the wages of labour, give the book far more 
than an ecclesiological interest, and provide useful material for the 
historian and the sociologist. With a full glossary of archaic terms it 
is altogether a worthy memorial of the occasion which it celebrates. 


Gentle France. Rene Bazin. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

This book bears a close analogy to some of the publications of the 
S.P.C.K. for the use of the quite young. Its object is to inculcate 
patriotism and a craving for Lorraine. Pleasant little stories are told 


of national heroes and of the working lives of the people. M. Réne 
Bazin’s reputation, fortunately, is already assured. 
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THE CITY 


HE markets are still unhappy, and business continues 
restricted, although provincial brokers report a 
somewhat improved investment demand. The 
City has not yet recovered from the shock given it by the 
revelation of the huge speculative account referred to last 
week, which has been taken over by a group of banks and 
financial houses. This, in the elegant language of the Stock 
Exchange, has “put the flower-pot” on the Canadian 
market for the time being. Fortunately, Canada itself con- 
tinues to exist (people engaged in Stock Exchange business 
get so out of touch with realities that it is desirable to 
mention the fact), and thus far, crop indications could 
hardly be better. The Bank of Montreal figures, also, show 
an excellent position. A good Canadian investment which 
is lower than it should be is the Nova Scotia 4} per Cent. 
Loan, issued last month at 99, which can be purchased at 
973. It is safe enough. The weather news from the 
Argentine is better ; this should just be in time to save the 
maize crop. The Brunner Mond report just published 
shows a larger falling off than had been anticipated, the 
working profit being £52,100 down at £851,300. This is 
probably due more to the increased cost of raw materials 
than any decline in business. In sharp contrast with every 
other section, the oil share market is firm, and Shell Transport 
shares are steadily rising, on the practical certainty that the 
dividend due next month will be increased. 
* * a 

There is no doubt about the British Colonies being financed 
from London. After a short lull, the series of Colonial 
borrowings has recommenced. The Province of Alberta 
has made an issue of $5,000,000 4} per cent. Ten Year 
Debentures at 97}. On this price the yield is £4 12s. 3d. 
per cent., but if to this is added the profit of 2} per cent. 
on repayment ten years hence, the yield is brought up to 
about £4 17s. 3d. per cent. Alberta is a well administered, 
go-ahead Province, which is not afraid to embark upon 
collectivist trading on a large scale, having spent large sums 
on roads, telephones, telegraphs, grain elevators, etc., and 
it is stated that its assets exceed $114,000,000, whereas 
its total outstanding debt, including the present issue, 
is below $23,000,000. Among the Province’s assets is one 
of $8,107,500 owing by the Dominion Government “ in 
lieu of debt.” The explanation is that when the Dominion 
was incorporated, Alberta had no debt like the other pro- 
vinees, so to keep the balance, the Dominion Government 
undertook to pay it an annual sum equivalent to 5 per cent. 
onthe amount mentioned above. The New South Wales 
Government is also issuing £3,000,000 of 4 per cent. 
stock, to be offered at 99. This is the second loan of this 
amount that has been issued by New South Wales during 
the present year. In fact, during the past seventeen 
months, this Government has issued not less than 
£14,500,000 of stock, practically all of which is being 
put into reproductive works. This notwithstanding, 
its credit is higher than ever, for whereas in August last 
a smaller amount of stock (£1,500,000) was issued at 97}, 
now double that amount is issued at 99. It is a striking 
fact that the Labour Government of New South Wales can 
raise money in London for railway construction more cheaply 
than can a British Railway Company. 

* * * 

Large as these sums are, they are small compared with the 
amount which the City of Vienna proposes to raise for public 
works. According to a statement in the Berliner Tageblatt, 
the amount it is proposed to borrow is Kronen 375,000,000 
(£15,625,000). This huge sum is to be expended on the 
construction of a tube railway system, street paving works, 
and the extension of numerous municipal undertakings. 








FICTION AND THE CRITICS. 


Sim WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL, in “Tse Britisn 
WEEKLY,"’ says that 


Dr. Ivor’s Wife 


By MARY KERNAHAN (Mrs. Charles Harris)  6/- 
**is a book which I can recommend whole-heartedly. It is fresh, 
delicate, and subtle, the work of one who knows the mysteries of a 
woman's heart. . . . Mrs. Harris has pursued her way with such 
insight as to put her book in THE FRONT RANK OF CONTEMPORARY 
FICTION. As a mere study of psychology THE BOOK IS A 
TRIUMPH." 
“ THE TIMES "' dismisses it shortly as *‘ a quite passable story."’ 
What do you think ? 


Leentas: A Story of Love and War. 


By E. J. C. STEVENS. 6/- 
‘*A story that is sure to fix the reader's attention to the last 
page.’'—ACADEMY. 


Autolycus in Arcady. 
From the Journal of a Wandering Bookman ; set down 
between Guildford and New Romsey. 
By HERBERT W. TOMPKINS, Author of *‘ The Complete 
Idler,” etc., etc. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. 3/6 net. 


Old French Romances. 
Done into English by WILLIAM MORRIS, with an Intro- 
duction by Joseph Jacobs. 
A new Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2/6 net. 


The Hamptonshire Experiment in Education. 

By C. R. ASHBEE. 3/- net. 

‘* In ‘The Hamptonshire Experiment ' we welcome a book long 

overdue, a book of first-rate importance. . . . Every page of it is 

provocative of thought and tempts one to quotation or controversy."’ 
—THE ATHENZUM. 


Intermediate Types among Primitive Folk. 
A Study in Social Evolution. 
By EDWARD CARPENTER. 4/6 net. 
‘* The writer handles a very difficult subject with courage and 
discretion.’"—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
“The charm of Mr. Carpenter's style and the pellucid prose 
which has made his books a delight to those who love good writing 
were never more in evidence than in this essay.''"—COUNTRY LIFE. 
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Occult Scientific 


From Buddha the Teacher, te Christ the Creator. | 


(Sole Lessees— 


QUEEN'S (Small) HALL Chappell & Co,, Ltd.) 


THE ANTHROPOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


BARON WALLEEN 


Will give A LECTURE on the 


Investigations of Rudolf Steiner 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 27, at 8. 


3s., 2s., Is., 6d., and free. Chappell's Box Office, Queen's Hall; and of Joun 
Warxins, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 











SIXPENCE 
IMPORTANT TO SOCIALISTS AND TRADE UNIONISTS. 


INTEREST, GOLD AND BANKING : 


A Discourse on Democratic Finance. 
By FREDERICK TEMPLE. 
Leadon: EFFINGHAM WILSON, 54, THREADNEEDIE ST., E.C. 














Books on Literary, Technical, Scientific, Educational, Law, and all 
other subjects; Second-hand at half-prices; New, at 25 per cent. 


discount; catalogue No. 108 Free; state wants; books sent on approval; books 
bought; best prices given.—W. & G. Foyle, 121 Charing Cross Road, London. 








OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the 


Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Boo 


School, York. 
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Vol. II. of The New Statesman was 
completed with the issue of April 4, 
and a full index covering the twenty- 
six numbers was published with that 


of April 18. BINDING CASES for 


Society of 
tham 





Vol. II. are now ready, price 2/6 nett, 
and may be obtained direct from 
the publisher or through the News- 
agent. Bound Volumes (I. & II.) are 
also obtainable, price 18/- nett per 
Volume. 
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These are varied, and Vienna is one of the few cities in the 
world running a brewery as a municipal undertaking. 
Municipal development takes a different course in different 
countries, sometimes for reasons connected with capital, 
and while Austrian and Hungarian citics have branched 
out in all sorts of directions of municipal ownership, it is 
only of late years that the biggest among them have com- 
menced to municipalise some of their largest public utility 
undertakings, such as gas, electricity and waterworks, 
which were generally provided in the first place by foreign— 
often English—companies. This was due to lack of capital, 
but now the whole trend is in the direction of purchase by 
the city, and both Vienna and Budapest have been in the 
market of late, and are likely to be for the next few years, 
for large amounts of capital required for the purpose indicated. 
* * * 


The financial daily Press contains a mass of valuable and 
interesting information, but as I have previously had 
occasion to point out in connection with the English Press 
generally, apropos of Mexico, the investing public has real 
cause for complaint as to the manner in which it is served 
with news of great importance to it. We cannot expect 
the newspapers always to tell people of things before they 
happen, but they might at least publish, or give due promi- 
nence to, such things as are in course of happening. Revo- 
lutions, for example, do not usually burst unexpectedly, 
but are preceded by a lengthy period of unsettlement. 
Yet, more often than not, where some such upheaval occurs, 
the cabled report of the occurrence is the first intimation 
that the general public has of anything out of the common 
having happened. The rumblings of the storm are seldom 
mentioned. Portugal, Mexico and China are cases in point, 
and the British public generally has still no idea of the real 
state of affairs in the last mentioned country. Then, in 
many cases, where some important news is to hand, it is 
condensed and relegated to an unimportant position in the 
newspaper; no fat type, no leading article emphasises its 
importance to the investing public. In last Monday’s 
issue of what is perhaps the leading financial daily paper 
in the country, there appeared on an unimportant page, 
among notes relating to the Rubber Share Market, two 
paragraphs, one recording the fact that the Russian Duma 
had voted against the Government and had passed what is 
equivalent to a strong vote of censure upon the Ministry ; 
the other paragraph, in fourteen lines, mentioned briefly 
that Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., had announced that the 
programme of the National Union of Railwaymen had been 
decided upon and included demands for a forty-cight hour 
week and an immediate increase of five shillings in every 
grade. The leading articles in the same issue dealt with 
the profits of picture palaces and the progress of the 
Rhodesian Railways. The British investing public has 
about a thousand million sterling sunk in British railway 
undertakings, and one would think that the first official 
announcement of the settled policy of the organised railway 
workers of the country was an event of sufficient importance 
to appear on a prominent page and to deserve editorial 
comment. Only two days later was editorial comment 
forthcoming, and then it ended up with the statement that 
“there do not appear to be any signs of widespread dis- 
content” (among the railwaymen)! A _ large amount 
of British capital is now also invested in Russian securities, 
so that the item of news referred to, relating to that country, 
might also, one would think, be considered worthy of promin- 
ence. By the time autumn approaches, items relating 
to these two subjects will probably be promoted to the centre 
pages now occupied by articles on Mexico and Brazil; but 
the investor would be better served if his attention were 
earlier drawn to things in progress. Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Bryant & May.—Most people keep in every room a box of matches 
which is never there. This is the secret of half the success of Bryant 
& May. The company dates back to 1884. The older among social 
reformers will recall the struggle in which Annie Besant and Herbert 
Burrows championed the match-girls against this firm. To-day 
Mr. W. A. Smith is able to boast that they have no labour troubles and 
that the wages bill has increased by 10 per cent. during the past year. 
(The rise per head is, of course, what we would be interested in knowing.) 
There is no doubt that the company is doing remarkably well, notwith- 
standing foreign competition. Its trading profit for 1913-14 increased 
by £5,000 to £62,000. But, as the result of the sale of its Californian 
property, it has many investments, from which it derives an “ unearned 
income ” of £39,000, and its real net revenue for the year is £101,000. 
After a steady 6 per cent. for eight years, the dividend is now raised 
to 7} per cent., and nearly £20,000 is carried forward. Depreciation 
is being written off at a satisfactory rate ; there are reserves totalling 
£310,000, and the business outlook is good. Notwithstanding the 
increased working expenses, therefore, there appears no reason why 
the 7} per cent. dividend should not be maintained for the current 
financial year. 


James Nelson & Sons (importers and retailers of Argentine meat).— 
Everything went against this company during 1913. There was a 
searcity of cattle in the Argentine ; the Americans made a big effort 
to capture the trade, and there was difficulty in passing on the higher 
prices of meat to the public through its 500 shops. Then the company 
lost its appeal in the action brought against it by Mr. T. C. Nelson and 
it had to pay out £19,000, nearly £4,000 of which, apparently, repre- 
sented costs. Of course, company’s counsel insist they are right and 
urge an appeal to the House of Lords, but the directors consider they 
have had enough litigation. The year’s trade certainly illustrates the 
unpleasant uncertainties of the meat trade. Profit for 1913 is shown 
at £16,700, but £7,700 represents an amount set aside in former years 
and not used, so that on actual trading there is only £9,000. This is a 
fall of no less than £42,000 from the 1912 level. In 1911 the results 
were simply catastrophic, there being a loss of £40,500, which showed 
a fall of over £90,000 from the results of the previous year. Share- 
holders may congratulate themselves on getting a dividend of 6 per 
cent., a bonus of 1 per cent., and a further bonus in Ordinary shares 
equivalent to 114 per cent. To fight the American raiders in South 
America the company is amalgamating with the River Plate Fresh 
Meat Co., and will henceforth be known as the British and Argentine 
Meat Co. This class of business has had several lean years and a hot 
summer this year will not help it. Meat is likely to cost importers 
more, but the company will require luck to do really well for its first 
year. The 5 per cent. debentures appear safe enough. 


Cuban Telephone.—The Cuban Government is not endearing itself to 
British investors. It gives only bad excuses for not settling the Cuban 
Ports business. Apparently Sir Edward Grey is not disposed to 
interfere and President Menocal knows it. Holders of Cuban securities 
in companies working under Government concessions are uneasy. 
The Cuban Telephone Co. stands to-day where the Ports Co. was 
before the Government attacked it. Wealth is accumulating in the 
island, and the telephone business has become a necessity. The 
company, therefore, is highly successful. In 1912 it began paying 
dividends on its Common Stock ; the Cuban Ports débdcle shocked it 
and dividends were stopped. But the Telephone Co. finds itself 
on firm ground. Its concession has been confirmed by the Supreme 
Court of Cuba, the highest tribunal. We may leave out the fact that 
President Menocal has assured the company that he had no intention 
of questioning the company’s concession, for nobody trusts him. But 
we believe the company is safe (provided there is no trick clause in the 
concession), and it is certainly making great strides. Its gross earnings 
have reached a million dollars, and this year should witness a further 
advance. The cash position at the end of the year, however, was weak, 
for all the money is required for construction. During 1913 it spent 
at least one and three-quarter million dollars on capital account. It 
will require more, for it cannot finance itself out of earnings yet. The 
5 per cent. Bonds, now standing at about 90, are a reasonably good 
investment—* subject,” as the jobbers say. 


Rangoon Electric Trams.—Even in Europe trams and omnibuses, 
by reducing the need for walking, are gradually eliminating the desire 
to practise it. In India, where no one dreams of walking if they can 
avoid it, electric tram companies thrive exceedingly. In Rangoon, 
where the tram system covers 25 miles, receipts have steadily risen 
from £56,000 in 1911 to £59,000 in 1912 and £63,800 in 1913. The 
company also supplies electric light, and in that department the 
demand has been remarkable, the past three years’ revenues being 
£38,000, £43,700, and £50,800 respectively. With working expenses 
kept below the 50 per cent. mark, the company’s profits show an 
increase of £10,000 since 1911. Against a capital expenditure of 
£665,000, there is a renewal account of £47,500, which the company 
holds in cash. The 4} per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock only 
amounts to £199,000, and the interest thereon is covered some six times 
over by net earnings. The new 5 per cent. Debenture issue of £100,000 
is required for the most payable part of the enterprise —the electric 
lighting and supply, and is a good investment. Competition by motor 
*bus has been forestalled, but the ratio of working expenses to receipts 
has not yet been ascertained, and the directors’ report is non-committal 
as to the benefits of the service. However, if they cannot run it at a 
profit, it is doubtful if any rivals could. 
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SPECIALISTS in Period Furnishings, 


Reproductions and Restorations. 








EXPERTS in Constructional Detail 


and Decoration. 








WE invite inspection of our interest- 





ing Stocks of Furniture and Panelled 





Rooms of the XVI., XVII. and XVIII. 





Centuries. 








73-85, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


























(THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF PATRIOTISM. \ 


|| An endeavour to organise the forces working for the 
|| renascence cf patriotism in England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales. To be held at Bexhill-on-Sea from August Ist to 
September 12th.—Send stamp for full particulars to the 
Organising Secretary, 6, Melbourne Road, Merton Park, 


Se London, S.W. SY 


FEDERATION ABOLITIONISTE INTERNATIONALE 
(For the Abolition of Official Regulation of Prostitution.) 


Late President: 
Richt Hon. JAMES STUART, LL.D. 


Hon. Secretary of the British Branch: 
Dr. HELEN WILSON. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE, PORTSMOUTH, 
June 15th to 18th, 1914. 
Subject : “ A Constructive Policy: Liberty and Responsibility ” in regard to 
The Reduction of Public Immorality. 
The Reduction of Vencreal Disease. 
PAPERS WILL BE READ BY: 
fakes 3 vf SAIN‘ E CROIX, Paris. Mr. BRONSON REYNOLDS (formerly Prose- 
WSON, J.P., Hull. tee Ateeay Ser Oe Canty ee 


in vs S ciror County Minister of Y 
Dr. SANTOLIQUIDO (late Minister of Public 











Dr. SVEND Lo TOM our Copenhagen. Health), 
M. = URON, (Chairman Abolitionist Frau K. SCHEVEN, Preside N, President of Abolitionist 
tion, Geneva). Federation, 


F Bes ulars and tickets apply Secretary, 19 Tothill ae, Westminster 


( 
_ WOMEN WORKERS IN ) 
SEVEN PROFESSIONS 


| A Survey of their Economic 
Conditions and Prospects. 


Edited for the Fabian Women’s Group by 


| 
| EDITH J. MORLEY. 6/- 


., Sates GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, seal 











net. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS. 





A NEW VOLUME JUST 
PUBLISHED BY 


MISALLIANCE. 


THE DARK LADY OF THE SONNETS. 
FANNY’S FIRST PLAY 


WITH A PREFAC 


BERNAR 


CONTAINING 


SHAW. 


—E ON PARENTS AND CHILDREN. (6 =) 





** Personality fills every line that Mr. 


G. S. STREET 


puts upon paper.''—The Daily Telegraph. 

“* He achieves, even in his most light-hearted mood, 
that precious, elusive, indefinable quality that is called 
distinction.""—The Times. 


ON MONEY: 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 


(4/6 net.) 

“Mr. Street can always be enjoyed."—The New 
Witness. 

“to spend pleasant hours with a companion, a 
friendly critic and counsellor, whose wit is unforced, 
whose laughter kind, whose views are those of (in the 
true sense of the word) a man of the world."’- The Daily 
Mail. 


THE INNER HISTORY 
OF THE BALKAN WAR. 


By Lieut.-Colonel REGINALD RANKIN, 
F.R.G.S., Special War Correspondent for the 
Times with the Bulgarian Forces. With Maps 
and Illustrations. (15/- net.) 


This book falls roughly into three parts. The first 
throws totally new light on the inception of the Balkan 
League and the great role played therein by an Irish- 
man: the second is a narrative of the author's ex- 
periences at the front; the third gives a detailed 
account of the military operations of the Allies. 


“ The book is a serious and useful work, and we would recom- 
mend English travellers about to visit Japan to take it with 
them.""— Times. 


A Quide Book for Travellers 
HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, PRACTICAL, 
TRUSTWORTHY, AND IMMENSELY USEFUL. 


TERRY’S JAPANESE EMPIRE 
including KOREA & FORMOSA 


For Travellers to Japan and its Colonia! Possessions, 
with Chapters on Manchuria, the Trans-Siberian 


B . 
PHILIP T: RRY, F.R.G.S. (21/- net.) aden 


THE VOLUME CONTAINS 1,150 PAGES, WITH 8 SPECI. 
ALLY DRAWN and Coloured Maj,s and 21 Plans. Mr. Terry's 
own wide travel experience and the ten years he spent in Japan 
have fitted him to summarize the special information the trav- 
eller needs in a strange land, and it will all be found properly 
classified in this really remarkable book. A new standard in 
Guide-Book making has been set up by compressing into this 
handy volume all the information essential to an intelligent 
understanding of the country and its people. 








A Noble Life’s Work in the Far East. 
BY 
Dr. DUGALD CHRISTIE & Mrs. CHRISTIE. 


THIRTY YEARS 
IN MOUKDEN. 


Illustrated. (8/6 net.) 

‘Full of personality, actuality and description, and 
well illustrated with photographs.''—The Pall Mall 
Gasette. 


THE ART OF 
SPIRITUAL 
HARMONY. 


By WASSILY KANDINSKY. 


Translated from the German with an Introduction 
by M.T. H. SADLER. With 9 plates in half- 
tone, 10 woodcuts by the Author, and 3 diagrams. 


“*I recommend it to all those who are doubtful as to 
the sincerity of the leaders of the latest art movemeats 

. the book (it is excellently translated) deserves study 
as the serious work of a single-minded artist.''—SoLomon 
Eac ug, in the New Statesman. 


(G/= net.) 


THE HAPSBURG 
MONARCHY. 


(7/6 net.) 
2nd Edition. 


By H. WICKHAM STEED. 


“The author writes with a fullness, a deliberation, 
and a'balance of judgment which appeal for confidence 
in a remarkable degree. His book is closely packed 
with knowledge. observation, and thought. It will rank 
as an indispensable friend to those who wish to under- 
stand the realities of the Dual Monarchy and to be 
prepared for future developments."—The Pall Mali 
Gasette. 








EDMUND SPENSER 


AND THE 


IMPERSONATIONS OF 
FRANCIS BACON. 


By EDWARD GEORGE HARMAN,C.B, (16/- net.) 


This book is a critical examination of the works of 
Edmund Spenser, as a result of which the writer con- 
cludes that the real author of these works was Francis 
Bacon. In the course of it he claims to demonstrate 
that many other books of the period, including the plays 
of Shakespeare, have the same origin, and that Bacon 
began authorship, under various * impersonations,’’ as 
a boy. The book contains much new matter of great 
historical interest, emerging in the light of this theory— 
the most novel and important, perhaps, being in the 
interpretations which the author gives of the principal 
characters in the Faerie Queene. 


SOUNDS AND 
SIGNS. 


A CRITICISM OF THE ALPHABET, 
WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR REFORM. 


By ARCHER WILDE, 


“This is an interesting little book. . . . His general 
principles are sound and skilfully expounded . . . the 
book contains so many excellent ideas. and so much 
sound criticism of commonly received assumptions, 
that we hope it will be widely read.''"—The Manchester 


Guardian. 
(4/6 net.) 


THE ORIENT 
EXPRESS. 


BY 
ARTHUR MOORE. 
(7/6 net.) 


In this volume Mr. Moore gives an interesting account 
of some of his experiences and impressions in Persia 
and the Near Bast, where he was correspondent for 
The Times. 





THE REVERBERATE 
HILLS. 


By EDWIN. OPPENHEIM. 


“*Mr. E. Oppenheim (Member of the Alpine Club) 
has seen the Alps not only as a climber, but as a poet 
moved by their eternal solemnity no less than by con- 
tinual change of their aspects, and the variety of the 
scenes they present: and he expresses his emotion in 
fine and dignified verse, reflective and descriptive."’— 
The Times. 

** Prose-writers of many kinds have written books 
about the joy of mountaineering and the glory of fine 
Alpine scenery. But Mr. Edwin Oppenheim is one of 
the very few who have made poetry upon these themes. 
. . . It will find its best pleased readers among those 
who are themselves Alpinists ; but should be read with 
enjoyment and admiration by anyone who relishes 
scholarly poetry.''—The Scotsman. 


(3/6 net.) 





The Country Life says:— 


“*THE CORNER OF 
HARLEY STREET’ 


lives in the memory as a fine piece of work. It was 
followed by a novel 


‘PITY THE POOR BLIND’ 


which placed the Author among the ranks of those 
who write with the authentic accent. At present he 
comes before us with a work lighter than the 
others, but, for that very reason, more delicious, 


*‘VAGABONDS IN 
PERIGORD’ 


is, in the truest sense of the word, a holiday book. 
Those who have not been to Périgord, equally with 
those who have, will treasure and carry it with them. 
It is suffused from start to finish with the very spirit 
of the open air."’ 


(4/6 net.) By H. H. BASHFORD, 





NEW EDITION. 


J. C. SNAITH’S 


BROKE OF 
COVENDEN. 


** Readers will draw an exquisite delight from Mr 
Snaith’s portraits of the ‘ Broke’ Household, which are 
in the very best vein of high comedy.""—Pusch. 

** We have to welcome in ‘ Broke of Covenden' the 
freshest and most original piece of comedy—still in the 
Meredithian sense—that we have met since his master s 
pen has rested.''"—The Saturday Review. } 


(6/-) 
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